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As Caesar’s Wife 


By 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AUTHOR OF “ THE TOY-SHOP,” ETC. 


A pure woman comes home at four 
o’clock in the morning in an automobile 
with her former lover, and explains her 
all-night absence by saying the car broke 
down. 

The waiting husband does not believe 
her, but, because of his passion for posses- 
sion, shuts his eyes to what he believes to 
be her unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his every-day 
life, upon his character? 

That’s the story—and a more nakedly 
forceful one of its kind does not exist. 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
AUTHOR OF 
“MARY CARY,” “ MISS GIBBIE GAULT,” ETC. 


“A dainty romance daintily unfolded.”— 
New York World. “A quaint and winsome 
tale of modern society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.”’—Philadelphia North 
American. “<A pretty, lovable story... 
lingers long in the mind.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. ‘Marked by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that characterize 
‘Mary Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
AUTHOR OF 
“ KING SPRUCE,” “THE RAMRODDERS,” ETC. 

Love, daring, and romantic adventure 
all figure in this thrilling tale of the Canadian 
border. The scenes are dramatic, the 
setting picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of humor 
and philosophy new opportunity for virile 
life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has so- 
journed among these simple-hearted and 
clean-faithed folks could so sympathet- 
ically portray their nébleness and their 
frailties, their reverence for authority, and 
their loves, and hates, and passions. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Olympian 
A Tale of the City 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


AUTHOR OF “ THE NINE-TENTHS” 


Primarily the story of a great career, 
this new novel is what might be called the 
American fairy-tale: the young man going 
forth upon his lonely adventures; his years 
of obscurity; his struggle between his love 
for women and his thirst for power, and then 
the marvelous transformations of American 
life, the skyrocket rise to success—the clerk 
becomes the magnate, the drudge becomes 
an Olympian. A story that quickens 
the pulse. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Tangles 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


3? 6@ 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE PRETENDER PERSON, THE 
rr 
INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON, ETC. 


Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The tangles in this collection deal with 
humorous situations so complicated that 
Audacity, 
cuts the 


there seems no possible way out. 
which 
Gordian knot in all of them. 
The author is one of the few born story- 
tellers with a unique talent for inventing 
the most laughable plots, and every tale 
reflects her own irresistible 


however, is the sword 


accurately 
humor. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 





Che Net 


By Rex Beach 


Big, buoyant, bracing, this 
new story surges along through 
stormy seas of excitement to its 
final anchorage in the placid 
depths of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, passionate love 
of a man for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the hot, reek- 
ing revenge of the Sicilian Mafia. 
Corruption is here—political cor- 
ruption which leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed there flows a 
steady stream of the genuine Rex Beach humor —the humor of 
brilliant phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his other books of the lawless North, this new novel will 
quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and while in real life one 
does not care for overmuch slaughter, yet in fiction the guns boom 
softly, and we remember only the tenderness of the meetings of 
lovers as we close the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 








The Pictures 
of Polly 


By 
MARY KING COURTNEY 


Virginal and dewy fresh, all rosy 
with the soft radiance of delectable 
youth, this story comes tripping with 
laughter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, the delicate 
tracery of coquetry, its text-to-lean- 
upon-and-keep-your-humor-dry—a 
story that sings itself into one’s 
heart. 

It ought to have been written in 
violet ink—and yet beyond its laugh- 
ter and its fun, beyond the moon- 
light of its tender witchery, there 
glows the passionate feeling, the 
ardent wooing, the daring — naked 
and unashamed—which marks the 
dawn of palpitant first love. 
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Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 








"| The Street 
Called Straight 


By the Author of 
‘“*THE INNER SHRINE” 


— 





“The novelist is skillful in 
depicting contrasts of character 
that lend vitality to the succes- 
sive scenes.”—North American 
(Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously and 
cleverly written and it will 
furnish most delightful reading.” 
—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated with 
good taste and deep psychological insight.”—Times (New York). 

“Standing out above the mass of recent fiction ‘The Street 
Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue of 
the best seller. It is one book in a thousand.” 

—Evening Express (Portland, Me.) 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 35 net. 
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The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF 


“SISTER CARRIE,” “ JENNIE GERHARDT,” ETC. 


This new novel by Mr. Dreiser is a drama 
of the lust for wealth and almost, one might 
say—the lust for love. 

In its bigness, its insight into large phases 
of the evolution of American life, its por- 
trayal of the fight for gold and power and 
the love of women, this novel is certain to 
be ranked as one of the great examples of 
modern fiction. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL,” “THE LEVER,” ETC. 


A vitally human plot in which a young 
Boston matron attempts to defy the con- 
ventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool of a 
woman who drags her two best friends 
down into the morass of a sordid seeming 
scandal Mr. Orcutt has drawn a fine sketch 
in his Mrs. Spencer. Her conduct is apt 
to fill the average reader with a strong 
desire to shake her, which is the best proof 
of the reality of her personality as the 
author has placed it in his pages. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Paul Rundel 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


AUTHOR OF “ DIXIE HART,” ‘* ABNER DANIEL,” 
“JANE DAWSON,” ETC. 


This new story of Southern life stirs all 
the deepest emotions of the human heart. 
Its scene is in one of those Georgian villages 
that Mr. Harben knows so well and depicts 
with so much charm of homely realism. In 
connection with a thrilling plot, involving 
the clash of violently opposing natures, he 
develops a sympathetic drama of the soul. 
A remarkable story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK” 
-“ MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


The sparkling humor of these tales of 
school life prove irresistible. There are 
amusing adventures and never-ending fun 
in the story of the young lady and her gay- 
hearted companions whose school-days are 
portrayed. In fact, every youthful charac- 
ter in the story is brimming over with the 
joy of living, and the author has been 
eminently successful in her effort to impart 
to the reader this same spirit of light- 
hearted mirth. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Here is a genuinely clever story which 
has for a background the social life of 
Washington—not the brilliant panorama of 
official functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. 

Crisp readable dialogue helps to tell a 
story that takes strong hold on the sym- 
pathies and is really typical.of American 
life. : : 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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COMMENT 


The Result 

We now predict that Wooprow WILson’s majority 
over all in the electoral college will exceed 300.—- 
HARPER'S WEEKLY of November 2d. 

Wuerner or not this expectation has been realized 
in full we cannot say at this writing on early 
Wednesday morning. California, Pennsylvania, 
and several smaller States are still in doubt. We 
shall make learned discourse upon the results and 
prospects next week. 

Meanwhile it is good to observe that the victory 
was so overwhelming that there remains no doubt 
as to what happened. Even Colonel Roosrvetr, 
whom we shall now reinstate in friendly regard, 
there to remain until he starts in trying to be 
President again, graciously “accepts the result.” 
President Tarr. expected it, of course, and is 
reconciled to a defeat which was none of his 
doings. Governor WiLson rejoices over the tri- 
umph of his cause and gracefully dons the yoke 
ef responsibility. And there you are. 

It’s a fine thing, brethren, a very fine thing. 
We now know—what we had all along supposed— 
that the American people are still capable of set- 
tling great questions affecting their nation and 
themselves decisively. The next time a political 
party deliberately violates its solemn pledges it 
will know in advance what to expect. So will 
any political aspirant who hopes to climb into 
power through a rent in the Constitution of these 
United States. After all, the bulk of us do cherish 
the old and tried ways of government which have 
so well justified the faith of the fathers. And we 
hang on to our traditions, too. It ought to be 
understood now that no man will ever be permitted 
a third term as President of this Republic. As that 
rock-ribbed Jacksonian Democrat down in Ten- 
nessee remarked, when confronted by the doctrine 
of infant damnation, “the people won’t stand 
for it.” 

Now, of course, it’s up to Wirson. Not after 
the familiar phrasing of “that’s all,” because 
there is a Democratic Congress to be considered, 
along with various things and persons of no little 
consequence. But all comes up as a starter to 
the leader—and more particularly so than usual 
this time, because of the insistence of the sue- 
cessful candidate that a President must be a 
leader in the biggest and broadest sense, an 
initiator no less than executive, a voice as well 
as the arm of the people. He carried out this 
policy successfully as Governor, and will, of 
course, put it into effect, to the limit of his 
capabilities, in his larger sphere. That is as it is 
and should be. 

It is good that the Democrats have won both 
the Senate and the Ifouse. The country has suf- 
fered long enough from divided authority. We 
shall now have one party in full power and wholly 
responsible. That means resumption of sober, 
prudent government and the making of laws that 
can be defended because they will have to be. 

The enthusiastie papers call it the beginning of 
a new era, and we guess it is. Anyhow, it is a re- 
vival of the old and splendid spirit of democracy 
in fine and vigorous form. Common sense and 
true progress have really supplanted greed, on the 
one hand, and slush, on the other. All good Amer- 
icans can now take a fresh hold. Their confidence 
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has been restored, their faith renewed, their future 
for many, many years to come fully assured. 

A fine thing all around, brethren, as we have 
said—the finest that has happened since Linco. 
was elected. Lift up your hearts, one and all. 
It ts God’s country, you know; it really is. God 
bless and keep it! 


Foolishness 
Now fetch on your panic! 


Prepared 
We are now ready to take up the question of 
a second term with Brother Bryan. 


Good Doctrine 

The victory of Wison, the victory of the Demo- 
crats, was predestined in our politics——The Times. 

True, true. But what a snicker was there over 
an article printed in The North American Review 
away back in March, 1910, entitled “ The Political 
Predestination of Wooprow Witson”! If our 
recollection serves, even Brother Cuaries R. 
Miter cracked one of his rare and enviable smiles. 


A Tribute 

Chairman Hittes and Brother Hart Lyman, of 
the Tribune, had the toughest jobs. But they seen 
their duty and done their damnedest; angels could 
do no more. 


The Same 

To avert possible misunderstanding, we hereby 
inform the Outlook and its contributing editor that 
it was Doctor Witson who was elected President 
last Tuesday. We also take pleasure in notifying 
Mr. Titties and Mr. Perkins that it was Professor 
Witson. It seems necessary to do this because 
none of those mentioned apparently was aware that 
the candidate whom they opposed had been Gov- 
ernor Witson for a couple of years. Others were 
better informed. 


On the Eighteenth Green 
President to President-elect: Shall we have an- 
other round later? 


When Sulzer Won 

Elihu spake moreover and said: 

Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain; he mul- 
tiplieth words without knowledge... 

Then Job answered and said, 

I have heard many such things! miserable com- 
forters are ye all. 

Shall vain words have an end? or what emboldeneth 
thee that thou answereth? 

T also could speak as ye do; if your soul were in my 
soul’s stead, I could heap up words against you, and 
shake mine head at you. 

But [ would strengthen you with my mouth, and the 
moving of my lips should assuage your grief. 

Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged! and 
though I forbear, what am I eased? ... 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, and shaved 
his head, and fell down upon the ground .. . 

In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 


Hats Off 

All honor and praise, gentlemen, to WILLIAM 
Howarp Tart, true to his country and to his con- 
science, faithful in all things, soon to become the 
first citizen of America! 


Sulzer 
Lucky Bitty! 


From Dixie 

Let us not forget that it is a Southern-born 
man who has been elected President—and the first 
Southern-born lady to oceupy the White House 
since ExizA McCarp.e. 


Victory 2 
Well, he did beat Tart. 


At the Break of Dawn 
Good morning, Mr. Munsey! 


The Third Term 

The country has not taken seriously the outcry 
against the third term. Nor has any public man of 
national reputation taken it seriously—except Mr. 
Bryan.—The Outlook. 

The outcry has been against a third term for 
THEODORE Roosevett. On that issue inainly Mr. 
RooskvettT was beaten at Chicago. Our neighbor 
is invited to consider the returns and say whether 
the disinclination expressed at Chicago in June 
has abated appreciably. 

On the third term as an abstract proposition 
the voters of the country have never recorded 
their will, but one Republican convention declined 
to invite the people to give a third term to Gen- 
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eral Grant, and another Republican convention 
declined to recommend one for Colonel Roosrvett. 

In our opinion, the hardest obstacle Colonel 
RoosEvELT was up against in the late campaign 
was the sentiment against a third term. It has 
been well to the fore in the campaign, and would 
have been much more strenuously put forward 
if at any time there had seemed to be danger that 
the Colonel would be elected. The disposition has 
been to indulge Colonel RoosevELT in discussion 
of the things he wished to discuss, and the third 
term has not been among them. 


An Interesting Question 

If President Tarr had been renominated by ac- 
clamation and if Colonel RoosEveLtt had advocated 
his re-election with might and main, what would 
have been the result ? . 


The Bull Moose Press 

No doubt the Bull Moose contemporary news- 
papers have had a hard time of it in this cam- 
paign. They had to say what they could, and 
since that was not much, perhaps the best they 
could do was to holler all the time. They have 
at least done that. Those in these parts have 
hollered very wonderfully, and must be thankful 
to stop. We don’t remember such a provision of 
editorial mush as has been set out by the Evening 
Mail of this place and the Boston Journal. It 
is to hope that these contemporaries, without any 
long stay in the psycopathic ward, will be able 
to reclaim themselves from: the wallowings to 
which circumstances have constrained them, and 
become rational again. This hope is favored by 
the report published last Saturday that a straw 
vote of sub-editors and reporters in the Evening 
Mail office gave fourteen votes to WILSON and four 
to RoosEvELT. 

Some of the Western Bull Moose papers, such 
as the Chicago Post and. Brother Netson’s paper 
in Kansas City, and other habitually Progressive 
journals, did better, operating with much less 
evidence of determination to capture the entire 
ganitarium vote. 

Our neighbor the Outlook has come through 
the campaign alive and, judging from the oceca- 
sional corpulence of its advertising section, not 
unthriftily. 

Friends, as the Colonel says—friends, the crops 
are good; there is something to be had by persons 
who can earn it. Come back now to business— 
the business of talking sense. No more coffee, 
Grandbrother Anpotr! 


The Old Guard 

To CuamMp CLark and Henry Watterson, great 
soldiers and best-loved of Democrats: Admiration 
and greetings from all right-thinking men! 


Lawson 

Listen to Lawson, in a three-column, big type 
advertisement in the Boston Journal: : 

We have in America to-day, ready, waiting, eager to 
take this generalship, a man who stands so far out 
from the ranks of all his fellows as to seem to be 
more than man. All men and women who listened 
with me to this man Wednesday night in Madison 
Square Garden and who visioned back to the assassin’s 
act, involuntarily said: ‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT is 
more than man; he is the hero of our imaginations, 
the inspiration of our dreams.” 

Not dreams, Tom; nightmares! 

Mr. RoosrveEtt is certainly more than a man 
if he is not grateful at the prospect of release 
from tributes like that. 

It is you, Tom, that are more than man. You 
are ring-tailed roarer, Tom; man, plus jackanapes, 
plus ealliope, plus electric advertisement. You 
are the double-back-action Niagara spellbinder, 
Tom! 

Good-by! 


Respectfully Suggested 
Mr. Perkins and Britt might now form a Chil- 
dren’s party. 


The Balkan Allies Chase the Turks 

Where is that sweet dove of universal peace 
that there were lately so many treaties making to 
capture and retain? They were weather-breeders, 
those’ treaties. Behold our old Shakespearian 
friend, grim-visaged war, operating with. both 
hands in southeastern Europe, raising hob, merry 
and particular; slaughtering, decimating; slash- 
ing and bayoneting hand to hand in that fashion 
that our military friends so lately told us was 
extinct. And with such fury, and such astonish- 
ing expedition ! 

This is mighty lively news from down Bosporus 
way. Even election returns can’t crowd it off the 
first pages. What jolts Europe hard enough jolts 
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these States, no matter who is President, and 
these whirlwind victories of the Balkan allies 
jolt Europe critically. 

So far, at least, it has been a job for armies. 
Not otherwise could the case be made up that 
now, on a despairing call from Turkey, confronts 
the great court of the Powers. It will appear 
presently whether the Turks are thrashed, as they 
seem to be, beyond power of recuperation. Judg- 
ing from the news we get, a week may see the 
capture of Constantinople, a Turkish city since 
1453. Then who shall keep it? The court will 
wish to say. But can its members agree, and will 
they enforce their judgment? 

The theory of keeping peace in the Balkans, 
and of restoring peace when it collapses, and of 
parceling out territory in southeastern Europe so 
as to appease every one big enough to be danger- 
ous—all that has been worked out repeatedly and 
put into various treaties which have lasted until 
the old disease again outran the treatment. 

Can they do it again ? 

Of course, if Germany, Austria, Russia, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy were able to agree 
again on a prescription, the patient would have 
to take it. But these current times are not 
ordinary times at all. The people of the Balkans 
have been winning these victories. There are 
peoples back of the chancelleries of Europe. Will 
they have views in these matters which the chan- 
celleries will feel obliged to respect? And these 
Balkan peoples, will they give up what they may 
win at the word of the Powers, and if not can 
the Powers agree to coerce them, or let Aus- 
tria or Russia have its way with them? Will the 
public sentiment of Europe stand for that? 

This is a complicated business, this business 
of the Balkans. 


The Oyster and the Claimants 

It is a ludicrous situation—the Powers con- 
sidering the disposal of the oyster while Bulgaria 
is hurriedly making a meal of it. Will Russia 
and Austria each receive a shell? To drop the 
metaphor, if the Bulgarian army can seize and 
hold Constantinople, to leave that capital in the 
possession of Tsar FERDINAND may prove the only 
possible solution of the political problem. Eng- 
land would find it suitable to have a buffer state 
established at the east end of the Mediterranean, 
and Russia, barred out by European jealousies, 
might acquiesce in the possession of the city of 
Constantine by fellow-Slavs and the reconversion 
of St. Sophia into an Eastern Catholic cathedral. 
Would Austria go to war and upset the diplo- 
matists’ house of cards? If so, there may be 
greater surprises in store for us than, the Bul- 
garians’ astonishing victories over Turkey. The 
southern Slavs have a historic past to remember. 
There was a certain Nicepuorus I. who harassed 
Constantinople in the eighth century, and a Bul- 
garian Tsar SymMron who built up a great empire 
in the tenth, while Servia was a powerful nation 
in the days of the PLantacenets. The issue is 
really much larger than it appears. It looks as 
though the Slav peoples are really entering into 
their predicted heritage of empire and have des- 
tiny with them. Ethnically Bulgarians, Servians, 
and Montenegrins are Slavonic, and Austria is 
honeycombed with Slav races—Slovaks, Czechs, 
Poles, and Bosnians. If the Powers had.put aside 
their rivalries to carry out the provision of the 
Treaty of Berlin protecting the Christian popula- 
tions of European Turkey, the war might have 
been postponed for another generation. It is un- 
thinkable now that the old Servian and Mace- 
donian Christians will ever again be ground under 
the Moslem heel. One cannot help hoping that 
these freed communities will remain united to the 
countries of their own kin—that the Bulgarians 
will swallow their oyster. 


The Negro in American Life 

We seem to hear less of the race question than 
we used to. That is natural, because the par- 
ticular race an American means when he says 
“race question ” now constitutes a less proportion 
of our entire population than it used to—though 
of course there are actually more negroes among 
us every year. Still, it’s a big-enough question, 
in all conscience, and any one who speaks about 
it authoritatively ought to have a nation-wide 
hearing. 

Booker WASHINGTON surely can speak with the 
authority of knowledge, and whoever reads his 
latest word on the subject will find it hard to be- 
lieve that he is not also speaking sincerely, hon- 
estly. He asks the question, “Is the negro hav- 
ing a fair chance?” and North and South would 
both be the better for pondering his answer. We 
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wish the South might ponder what he says about 
“jim-erow ” coaches, about the Southern public 
schools for negroes, about the convict-lease sys- 
tem, about lynching. We wish the North, where 
this journal happens to be published, might ponder 
the following: 


While in social matters the lines are strictly drawn, 
the negro is less handicapped in business in the South 
than any other part of the country. He is sought after 
as a depositor in banks. If he wishes to borrow money 
he gets it from the local bank as quickly as the white 
man with the same business standing. If the negro 
is in the grocery business or in the drygoods trade, 
or if he operates a drug store, he gets his goods from 
the wholesale dealer just as readily and on as good 
terms as his white competitor. ... 4 As a skilled 
laborer, the negro has a better opportunity in the 
South than in the North. I think it will be found 
generally true in the South as elsewhere that wherever 
the negro is strong in numbers and in skill he gets on 
well with the trades-unions. In these cases the unions 
seek to get him in, or they leave him alone, and in the 
latter case they do not seek to control him. 


We wish that any white American who reads 
the following ,may like it, not because it speaks 
so well of white Americans, but because a negro, 
living in America, wrote it: 

Notwithstanding all the defects. in our system of 
dealing with him, the negro in this country owns more 
property, lives in better houses, is in a larger measure 
encouraged in business, wears better clothes, eats 
better food, has more school-houses and churches, more 
teachers and ministers, than any similar group of 
negroes anywhere else in the world. 


The Test of Contributors : 

In a letter to the Hvening Post Mr. Grorcr 
Foster Prazopy points out that to the Bull Moose 
fund, supposed to promote a great moral cause 
with a vast popular appeal, there were less than 
seven thousand contributors, whereas to the Demo- 
cratic fund there were eight times as many. “I 
should have assumed in advance,” says Mr. Pra- 
Ropy, “from the promises held out that at least 
one hundred thousand contributors to this great 
moral cause might have been found to demonstrate 
the ‘truly religious’ character which the Chicago 
convention was thought to manifest.” 

The inference is that there was some ingredient 
in the moral appeal of the Bull Moose evangelists 
that did not taste good to the mass of contributing 
moralists. 


Easier Loans for Farmers 

We have not observed a single really hostile 
comment on the plan to set up in this country 
banks and loan associations for the farmers on the 
model of those now in successful operation in 
Germany and France. On the contrary, the idea 
seems to be welcomed by all classes. All classes, 
apparently, are disposed to agree that the farmers 
ought to be enabled to borrow money more easily 
and on better terms. It‘is suggested, too, that the 
government ought to help in the plan, and even 
this feature of it has not as yet provoked any 
audible opposition. 

Here is evidence of general good-will to the 
farmers. Tossibly the very great rise in the prices 
of farm products should be taken as in part ex- 
plaining the universal readiness to make farming 
more and more attractive, but we do not think the 
feeling on the subject is mainly selfish. If it 
were it would work out differently. It would work 
out vindictively, not benevolently. People do not 
hold the farmers responsible in any culpable way 
for the rise in the prices of what they have to 
sell. The rest of us do not envy them the pros- 
perity that has come to them this autumn. It is 
not regarded as injurious to other classes, but the 
opposite. We want it to continue and are willing 
to help make it continue. 

This journal is constitutionally cautious about 
adding to the functions of government and frank- 
ly wishes that not much government aid, if any, 
may be required in the better financing of agri- 
culture. It is therefore pleased to observe that 
a beginning has been made without government’s 
intervention. But it is as well disposed as any- 
body toward the general proposal, which is simply 
one of many sensible moves to profit by the experi- 
ence of older countries. 


How About the Railroads? 

Meanwhile, however, here are the railroads com- 
plaining, and complaining bitterly and persistent- 
ly, not that government will not help them to 
borrow money, but that government has by its 
own acts made it too hard for them to borrow 
money. 

Now, what we have said about the farmers is 
sincere. It has not been said merely as an intro- 
duction to something about the railroads. But 
is it not logical to ask why the two industries, 
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agriculture and “railroading,” should be treated 
so differently ? 

Well, they are different, of course. Farms, as a 
rule, are run by individuals or families. Railroads 
are run by great corporations. There are abuses 
in the management of railroads that are not pos- 
sible in the management of farms, and it is no 
doubt necessary for government to take measures 
to protect the public from those abuses. According 
to many authorities, most, if not all, railroads are 
natural monopolies, and they must be watched and 
regulated to keep them from using their monopo- 
listie powers oppressively. It is quite true that 
government cannot afford to treat the railroad 
business as it treats agriculture. 

But government must be fair to both; that is 
to say, it must be fair to the men engaged in both. 
Our railroad men, as a class, are just as deserving 
as are our farmers as a class. They work just as 
hard. They are just as honest. What they do is 
just as necessary to the common welfare. They 
are Americans and have just as strong a claim 
as any other Americans on our common agent, 
the great establishment at Washington. What is 
more, the same argument from self-interest that 
applies to our treatment of the farmers applies 
equally to our treatment of the railroad men. If 
it would be bad policy to make or keep things 
too hard for the farmers, it would be equally bad 
policy to make or keep things too hard for the 
railroad men. 

Government ought, therefore, to consider the 
complaint of the railroad men carefully and justly. 
They declare that the costs of their business have 
been for some years swiftly increasing, particular- 
ly wages, taxes, and the cost of fuel and other 
supplies; that meanwhile government, through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been fore- 
ing them to keep down or even reduce their 
charges; that as a result they cannot, at the pres- 
ent money rates, afford to borrow what they need 
to keep up with the country’s demand for trans- 
portation and make proper provision for the future. 
Maybe they are overstating their grievance. But 
if they are not, or if it is anywhere near what they 
say it is, then it ought to be attended to, and 
promptly. Unfortunately, but perhaps not without 
some justification in the past conduct of certain 
managers of railroads, the feeling toward them is 
not like the feeling toward the farmers. But there 
are signs of a change of sentiment on this subject. 
It is not a railroad man, but one of the greatest 
shippers in the country, Mr. FE. C. Srmons, Presi- 
dent of the great Simmons Hardware Company 
of St. Louis, who says in a current magazine: 

I believe that if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would permit the railroads who need it to make 
a slight advance in their freight-rates, it would round 
cut and finish everything that is lacking to bring this 
country back to a state of prosperity far surpassing 
anything before known. And why shouldn’t they? It 
seems to be only fair when the government, by its new 
laws, has increased the operating cost, that they 


should permit the roads to increase their revenue - 
sufficiently to meet this increased cost. 


China’s American General 

The death of General Homer Lea, best known 
hereabouts as the author of The Valor of Ig- 
norance (Harpers), was the end of an aston- 
ishing life—astonishing, that is to say, to every- 
body but the man who lived it. He himself, 
however, foresaw and announced, when he was 
still but a college boy, what it was going to be. 
He announced that it was going to be spent in 
freeing China and that he would probably hold 
high military rank in the Chinese service. 

That was only some twelve years ago, and it is 
no wonder his fellows could not believe him, for 
he was delicate, undersized, deformed; and if there 
were any signs of a republic in China hardly any- 
body else in America had observed them. Never- 
theless, China is a republic and Homer Lea, though 
he did not quite live to be thirty-six, was one of 
the chief agents in her transformation and died a 
Chinese general. . 

Such a career would not do in a novel. It would 
be accounted untrue to life, impossible. 


General O’Reilly 

Surgeon-General Rospert M. O’Retty (retired), 
who died in Washington on November 3d, was 
the only officer in the medical branch of the mili- 
tary service who ever attained to the rank of 
major-general. : 

He was a greatly beloved and respected man, 
highly competent in his profession, faithful in 
all relations, admirable in character after a fashion 
that engaged affection and stilled jealousy. 

He was a Roman Catholic Irishman, a beautiful 
example of the graces that here and there that 
stock and that nurture produce. 





The Consolations of Age 


Nowapays, one could hardly admit with the much- 
married king of old that a man hath no profit of his 
labor and that living is all a vanity of vanities. Life 
rather seems a casket in which one may lay such jewels 
as he has been able to acquire and keep. The years, 
after all, do heap up the rewards of labor done, and 
effort well directed does justify itself. Yet even so, 
there are but few of us who can pass over the border 
of maturity into old age without having to stop some- 
times to number our consolations. And there are con- 
solations, let one but look thoroughly enough for them. 
It is useless to pretend there are no losses, and 
There is the loss of youth itself 
and slenderness; of activity and vitality, and, above all, 
there is the loss of “the Dream ”—the ‘ Dream ” 
which has sustained us all the years. All through the 
making and the building years, the little bird of per- 
sonal hope sings in the heart. One lives fancying that 
at any moment, any next turn in the road, one may 
enter into the fields of appeased desire. But once one 
has closed accounts with half a century, one knows it 
stupid and futile to lend ear to such singing. The 
little bird is crushed silent by the weight of knowledge. 
“The Dream” we come to know is never to be truth; 
Was never meant to come true at all. Indeed, as we 
look at it now, we see that it held none of the elements 
or hard-rock fact with which our life is compassed 
round. It was a mere, invented fantasy; an idle illu- 
sion to cheat dull hours. It was because we saw reality 
as dull and meager that we tried to break the flat plane 
of the sluggish lake and make a foam _ of 
iridescent rainbows out of spuming dreams. 

Then, too, in age one misses the shining ranks of 
those who have passed beyond our reach into we know 
not what fruition to their labors. The path bereft of 
them is lonely, and the following leads through a valley 
of shadow none knows where. Indeed, if one has lived 
raukly with idle hopes and beggarly wants, it is a 
waste space ahead in old age. And yet we know that 
to many and many a one old age is indeed as Cato 
hes called it, a placida et lenis senectus. The way is 


inevitable ones, too. 


soul’s 


spangled with the victors in the fight. There is old 
Sopnoc_es, over ninety, vindicating himself of the 
charge of senility, in the court-room, by reciting the 


chorus from his recently written (dipus at Colonus. It 

is a chorus wherein one finds, too, the natural fruit 

of such a mind as earlier sang: 

* Break what break will, my mind abideth strong 
To know the roots, how low so e’er they be 
Which grow to C&dipus.” 

There is the vision one has of PLAaTo, dead, some 
writers have recorded, with his arms still resting on 
his writing-table, at work gathering up and revital- 
izing the elements of pure Hellenism lest they be 
swamped in the temporalities and accidents of the 
restoration. There was GrorGe Evior learning to read 
a new language after she was sixty-five, and in her 
last illness still interested in ComTe’s Discours Pré- 
liminaire. Indeed, it is to be counted to the spirit’s 
claim that the mind does not grow old, but like the 
harder and more enduring substances can 

“Make meet change 

For day and night within himself, 

Kstrange his heart from naught that meets him, even 

laugh 

When bitter roots are given him to graff 

Upon Joy’s stem.” 

There comes upon one, too, with the wisdom of in- 
creasing years a certain change in the face one turns 
toward life. If in youth one stretches out ene’s hands 
toward gifts and yearns to pluck all the fruits one 
sees, in age a quieter desire rules one; the longing to 
vive back to life instead of taking from it. Even the 
mode of the affections changes. In youth there is 
practically no output of affection unless one believes 
the feeling is returned. “ Friendship, love,” said an 
alert man once, “ they are nothing more than a mutual 
flattery society.” In youth, perhaps, we warm to 
those who think well of us. But in age one has ceased 
to play with illusions and steadied oneself by inter- 
course with unflattering facts, and in so doing one 
has come at the amazing truth that one is none too 
lovable. Beauty wanes, and therefore is not worth 
much enduring enthusiasm, and one’s virtues, disin- 
terestedly measured, are just about those of the 
average citizen one meets. There seems, then, to be 
no very adequate reason for any one to set apart 
especial affection for so commonplace a_ creature. 
Community of tastes and interests are indeed a 
great bond and enliven converse, but the older one 
the more one learn to live and read and 
work alone. So, by degrees, the disposition of Mary’s 
little appears unpropped by reason.  One’s 
affections for other people become more and more 
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disinterested and feed largely upon approval and 
veneration untouched by selfish motives. One loves 


then what one can admire, regardless of. one’s own 
part in the game. Moreover. the affections of age 
have a power of living on, unaided and unabetted, 
which youth could never rival. For age is  self- 
reliant, self-sustaining, and undisturbed. On the 
whole, then, the affections of are arduous 


age less 


and pleasanter to live with than the more turbulent, 


affections of youth that seem to drop upon one from 
the sky, boldly defying analysis and reason. 

Work, too, takes on new aspects with age. The 
bettering of the universe seems to depend much less 
upon the individual. One grows to believe more de- 
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voutly that there is a force that makes for righteous- 
ness, and will make for righteousness however in- 
effectually we play our parts. Our work is no longer 
anxious and harried. What it is it is, and we throw 
it lightly into the caldron of life realizing that 
motive and intention are all that concern ourselves. 
As to results, destiny must look after them. If we 
have meant to help the world along, if we have 
worked and hoped and tried, even at some cost of 
ease and comfort, we have done our little human 
part. If one has been victor of himself from time 
to time; if one has carried, now and again, a pur- 
pose to its finish; if one has borne one’s defeats 


without flinching, and has faced life and death and’ 


mystery with unconquered heart—then one is justified. 
And if one has wasted some few days, and missed 
some opportunities, one must take heart of grace re- 
membering that the flesh is weak and hoping that 
the spirit has eternity to make up its losses. None 
ought to brood, like the poor monk of Osneyford: 


“While I was lamenting all the time 
I might have been at tennis or have made 
Six pictures and twelve stories.” 

Some seed is hound to go lost in this rough soil of 
human life, but eternity takes care of it no doubt. 
So one’s work, like one’s affections, grows self-reliant 
with the passage of time. One knows appreciation at 
its truer worth. The acclaim of the moment is 
rarely the acclaim of time. The best-paid workers 
are not often those who do most lasting work. And 
since time invariably weeds out what is chaff and 
keeps what is worth while, why question the matter 
at all? So one project into the world, in solid con- 
crete form the finest substance one can find within, 
what else counts? Indeed, some hint of the detach- 
ment and indifference of the saint accrues unto each 
fairly good man as he grows older. And such indif- 
ference, which is not carelessness nor yet deadness, 
but reliance on that which is stronger than the indi- 
vidual, makes for fortitude. 

But beyond all this there is the consolation that 
vomes of seeing more and more the wonderful beauty 
of the setting of man’s life. Desire and ambition 
cloud the vision. It is as we grow older that we come 
to see the thousand flickering plays of light and 
shade thrown by sun and moon upon the twisting 
cheek of earth. And did we ever in youth note the 
salt. vigor of the untrammeled sea; or the imitative 
wave of trees tossed by the winds against autumnal 
skies? Did we rejoice disinterestedly, in the early 
days, when we watched the shifting patterns of way- 
faring birds, shaken beneath the clouds in geometric 
forms’ Or did we stand on frosty nights to see the 
stars rise from the eastern rim of the earth to light a 
path across the sky? Indeed, it is such sights as 
these that teach the soul its true hilarity and give 
it faith that life leads on from better unto better. 
Vollow then the prescribed course in life, assured 
that age will give, in the end, more than youth takes 
away. 

“There is one way for thee; but one; inform 

Thyself of it; pursue it; one way each 

Soul hath by which the infinite in reach 

Lieth before him; seek and ye shall find; 

To each his way is plain; that way the wind 

Points all the trees along; that way run down 

Loud-singing streams; that way pour on and on 

A thousand headlands with their cataracts 

Of toppling flowers; that way the sun enacts 

His travels, and the moon and all the stars 

Soar; and the tides move toward it. Nothing bars 

A man who goes the way he ought to go.” 





Correspondence 


BAD WHEELS AND GOOD ROADS 
MEMPHIS, TENN., September 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Clifford Richardson is right as to the “ very 
vicious custom of issuing long-term bonds for roads.” 
Tlowever, he fails to tell of the disease of which his 
“hysteria” is only a sort of secondary or induced 
symptom, after all. 

It is only too scandalously easy to show that bad 
rolling-stock—bad wheels, as touching vehicles, roads, 
and horses—narrow tires—must cost the United States 
fully 1,000 millions yearly. It should be devilishly 
difficult to satisfy oneself that we have deliberately, 
superstitiously chosen and are choosing to impose 
upon ourselves a fool tax of, say, 2,000 millions, guess- 
ing at a second 1,000 millions as due to city streets, 
vehicles, and horses, 

The American Association for Highway Improvement 
—practically the Office of Public Roads—has estimated 
the “yearly loss from bad roads” at 800 millions. 
Making a liberal allowance of 200 millions for grades, 
ete., as not affected by width. of tire, we have a 600- 
million loss due to our “ bad” road surfaces. 

Now the Office of Public Roads, after spending prob- 
ably more than one million of appropriations in 
eighteen years, thinks that “bad roads” are natural, 
but that won’t do at all. We make them “ bad.” 

In 1896 the Missouri Experiment Station, without 
intending or recognizing them as parts of such, made 
three trials—August 28th, September 12th. and No- 
vember 20th—which, combined and averaged, make a 
very excellent competitive test between good wheels 
and “good roads.” It completely refutes the ugly 
charge against Nature. It shows that Nature’s un- 
accountable substitution of earth roads for macadam— 
unimproved for “ improved ” roads—is little more than, 
if indeed as much as, one-quarter as bad, in initial 
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pull added, as our accountable use of, say, 114-ineh 
tires instead of 6-inch tires. 

The earth roads made the good wheels—6-inch tires— 
pull 11 per cent. harder—61 pounds to 55 pounds—than 
the “good reads ”—macadam—did. Bad wheels— 
14-inch tires—made the earth roads pull 41 per cent. 
harder—86 pounds te 61 pounds—the macadam roads 
pulled 30 per cent. harder—71 pounds to 55 pounds— 
than good wheels did. Therefore, since the excess pull 
gives the measure of badness of road, or rather load, 
the 114-inch tires were nearly four times as bad as were 
the so-called “bad” roads. Remember, too, that 
cunulative effect—of trips after these initial trials— 
would aggravate the difference more and more. Again, 
remember that the 30 per cent. self-rising excess pull 
of the bad wheels—41 minus 11 per cent.—was due to 
nothing but a corresponding excess effect of vehicle and 
road on each other; and was all uselessly expended 
on that much-worse-than-useless effect. 

It is safe to say that the useless effect on vehicles 
and roads is enough worse to add a yearly cost of 
400 millions: to the 600 millions cost of pull said to 
be “savable” by “good roads” for bad wheels and 
certainly savable by good wheels. To “save” the 600 
millions by ” good roads,” the yearly cost would be 
at least 500 millions—or, at the present New York 
rate, about 1,000 millions. 

The reliability of the Missouri test is amply backed 
by the physical wheel-and-road fact that 11,-inch tires 
(used) must penetrate, before they can have as much 
bearing, at least sixteen times as deep into the hardest 
road as 6-inch tires. Of course as good a bearing 
at a 2,000 per cent. greater depth—the possible present 
average—is out of the question. A lack of bearing that 
gives 1,500 per cent.—say, 1,900 per cent. exert de- 
structive initial bent—and actual cumulative penetra- 
tion 100 times greater still, is scandalously bad. 

So that, while We might so much more easily be 
saving our roads some 1,000 millions better by taking 
thought, we may (or may not) have made them—say 
10 per cent. of them in effect on traflic—some 10 
millions better, net, by spending 50 millions per year. 
It is possible that we might, sometime or other, get 
them 40 millions better by succeeding in getting 20 per 
cent. “ improved ”—reaching, say, about 40 per cent. 
of cur total traffic—at a yearly cost of 200 millions. 

I very much doubt if it is possible to make 20 
per cent. or even 10 per cent. on any investment in 
“good roads” for the very bad wheels used by us. 
However, that’s not important, as it happens that in- 
vestment in good wheels—wide tires in general use— 
calling in our adverse investment in bad wheels—would 
pay 1,000,000 per cent. ten times over, and then some 
more. 

I have been trying for twenty-five years to bring 
about a decent revolutionary peace between the United 
States and our roads (and streets). Now you do 
something. Nature takes no offense, but nobody— 
nan, woman, or child—can escape payment of his exact 
share of the self-imposed fine for each offense against 
Nature’s great road law. 

I am, sir, 
J. M. HEISKELL. 


THE TAX ON MEAT 
CuicaGo, ILL., September 15, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—The sessions of Congress which passed into 
history only a few short weeks ago did not grant the 
people the much-needed legislation with which to fight 
the extortionate demands of the meat trust. This 
trust, commonly known as the “ Big Three” of Pack- 
ingtown, has boosted the price of meat away up so 
that the average wage-earner is hard put to know 
what to do. Not alone do these packers control the 
output of dressed meat, but also such other necessities 
of life as butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, apples, potatoes, 
ete., because of their unlimited facilities for transport- 
ing and storing them. 

This gouging of the people out of their very eye- 
teeth has been going on for years, and will continue 
just as long as there is a duty exacted on food-stuffs 
brought from abroad. ‘This is in face of the fact that 
all crops this year will be enormous, and the farmer 
is feeding all the live-stock he possibly can; yet the 
packers will keep right on with their favorite game 
of bleeding the public. 

There are two things that are responsible for this 
state of affairs: the infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff and 
the enormous exportation of meat products and bread- 
stuffs to other countries. It does appear paradoxical 
that after paying the ocean freight charges and the 
expense of refrigeration for four thousand miles of sea 
voyage, American meat sells for much less in and near 
London than at Chicago, the point of origin. 

Were it not for the unfortunate viewpoint on such 
matters of President Taft the price of meat and of 
other food commodities would be away down to-day. 
Such is, however, not to be hoped for as long as there 
is a duty on foodstuffs. It is a shameful state of 
affairs when the people have to pay one-third more for 
meat here than in England. Much of the meat eaten 
there comes from Chicago, Illinois, United States of 
America. Within a radius of forty miles of London 
American gravy beef, which is the round steaks, sells 
for twelve cents, while here it sells at eighteen cents 
a pound. For a fact, the American product is so poor 
that the Englishman who can afford it will buy his 
native beef and pay twenty-two cents in preference to 
buying the cheap American meat. 

Pork used to be the poor man’s chief meat diet once 
upon a time. I can well remember when salt pork 
sold at six cents and ham at eight cents a pound. 
Where is the price of pork to-day? At present prices 
the wage-earner has to forego it entirely. It is a 
startling anomaly, but chicken is cheaper even than 
york. 

’ I believe it is high time to place an export duty on 
all foodstuffs, the same as England has had to do 
repeatedly. France, Austria, and Germany prohibit 
the exportation of foods when the internal needs of the 
country demand it. In France it is a crime to gamble 
in foodstuffs. am, sir, 

CHARLES F, GRINDELL. 
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THE LIGHTED FUSE IN 


THE BALKANS 


Why the Success of the Allied Balkan States in their War against Turkey seems des- 
tined to Result in an Explosion which may Involve all the Powers of Europe in War 





HE sweeping successes of the Balkan 
allies have been a surprise to all 
Europe—only less a surprise than 
their original alliance. Should these 
successes continue, a new and danger- 
~ ous situation will at once arise, since 
< ed it will be impossible to postpone the 

eS question of dividing the spoils of 
war, and this division is certain to 
tempt the cupidity and arouse the jealousy of great 
European powers. If the pugnacious little nations of 
the Balkan peninsula were left to themselves to settle 
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General Savoff, commander of the Bulgarian army 


their rival claims, there would be little danger. But 
there is small prospect of their being so left. There 


are too many long-cherished ambitions and cupidities 
involved. 

The chief danger-points are three: the Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar; the Adriatic coast-line of Albania; and 
the northeastern region, where lie Rumania and Rus- 
sia. To begin with Sanjak or district of Novi- 
Bazar: I might call this the ‘“ Cherokee strip” of the 
Balkans. It will be remembered that the original 
Cherokee strip was a long, narrow tongue of land lying 
between Kansas on the north and the panhandle of 
Texas on the scuth, which was left as a neutral region 
by which the Cherokee hunters might make their way 
to the happy hunting grounds of the Rocky Mountains, 
there to lay in the annual supply of buffalo meat. The 
Sanjak of Novi-Bazar is a like strip, through which 
Austria desires to make her way to happy hunting- 
grounds of Macedonia and the Mediterranean port of 
Salonica. Without question Austria would be glad to 
possess the whole of the Balkan peninsula down to the 
frontier of Greece, if not across that frontier; but she 
would be willing for the present to content herself with 
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@ narrow strip across Macedonia, a tongue of land 
with railroad concessions, joining her Bosnian do- 
minion to the Mediterranean at the splendid port of 
Salonica; such a strip of conceded land as Count 
Cassini acquired for Russia from China, running 
through Manchuria to Port Arthur. Austria has long 
been determined to gain this southern outlet, with as 
much territory as possible. It was this determination 
that led her statesman, Count Andrassy, to move for 
the assembling of the powers at Berlin in 1878, when 
England’s jealousy of Russia so decisively played into 
Austria’s hands. It was Russia that, coming to the 
assistance of the little Balkan powers, had borne the 
brunt of the war against the Turks, but it was Aus- 
tria, not Russia, that gathered in the spoils of victory. 
The prize consisted of what we may call a first mort- 
gage on the two rich Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, some twenty thousand miles in area, and 
with a population approaching two million souls. Aus- 
tria foreclosed the mortgage in 1908, while Turkey’s 
hands were tied by the revolution in which the Young 
Turks overthrew the crafty old tyrant Abdul Hamid. 
To this first mortgage Austria added a second mort- 
gage on the now famous Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, which 
she was to occupy with her troops, while the civil 
government remained in Turkish hands. This is her 
“ Cherokee strip,” with Montenegro on the southwest 
and Servia on the northeast; and Austria recognizes 
that, should either of these powers get permanent pos- 
session of it, her hope of an Austrian concession 
running down to Salonica would be at an end. It is 
her determination to prevent this which has led her to 
mobilize a large force, provided for by a special parlia- 
mentary grant, and to move this force southward 
toward her present outpost in Bosnia. And it is this 
determination on Austria’s part that forms the first 
great danger in the Balkan situation, the first of the 
dangers which Premier Raymond Poincaré is seeking 
to avert by a timely understanding among the powers. 

Austria was thus the greatest beneficiary of the 
Berlin treaty of 1878, thanks to the anti-Russian 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield and the effective aid of 
Prince Bismarck. Austria took under her charge a 
territory of twenty-five thousand square miles, equal 
to the kingdom of Greece, though she had not fired a 
shot or lost a man in the war. She finally annexed 
twenty thousand square miles of this four years ago, 
and is only waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
absorb the remainder, the oft-mentioned Sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar. Austria neither possessed nor sought 
legal or moral justification. She ‘“ needed ” the terri- 
tory, and so, with Germany’s aid, she took it. 

Here we have our second point of danger. Austria 
made this enormous gain at Russia’s expense, and 
Russia has neither forgiven nor forgotten. In 1908, 
when Austria foreclosed her mortgage on the twenty 
thousand square miles of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Russia 
was furious, and would have gone to war at once had 
not the Emperor Wilhelm “ stood in shining armor at 
the side of his Austrian brother.” Russia’s resent- 
ment remains as keen as ever, and it is the general 
feeling and expectation in Russia at this moment 
that within a few weeks the Tsar’s army will be 
fighting against the armies of Austria-Hungary. To 
quote only one opinion of many, General Botyanoff, who 
commanded the third Russian army in the war with 
Japan, has just ventured on three prophecies. The 
first is, that the Bulgarian army will gain a decisive 
victory over the Turks near Adrianople, the Servian 
and Montenegrin armies advancing against Turkey’s 
left flank. This action, according to the distinguished 
Russian general, will practically bring the war to an 
end, and Austria, seeing her opportunity, will seize a 
fat slice of Turkish territory, as she did in 1908. This, 
General Botyanoff declares, will be regarded by Russia 
as a casus belli, and Russia will immediately go to 
war against Austria, thus precipitating a general 
European conflict. I do not make myself responsible 


for General Botyanoff’s prophecies. I believe he is 
decidedly exaggerating the strength of Bulgaria and 
the weakness of Turkey. But there is no doubt at all 
that he faithfully reflects the general Russian opinion, 
and that Russia is not only ready but eager to go to 
war with Austria. Russia believes that it is her right 
and destiny, and not the right and destiny of Austria, 
to dominate the Balkan peninsula, whose people are 
akin to hers in race and religion; and she has fought 
war after war against the Turks in the general prose- 
cution of this Pan-Slavonie policy. Russia feels that 
she, as the greatest and most powerful nation within 
the Eastern Church, is destined to. drive the Turks 
from Constantinople, which is the Rome of the Eastern 
Chureh, and once more to consecrate the Church of 
Saint Sophia, which the Turks turned into a mosque 
and dedicated to Islam. 

Russia and Austria hold, therefore, mutually ex- 
clusive ambitions; Austria won the last move, in ap- 
propriating Bosnia-Herzegovina; and Russia feels that 
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her turn has come, and that the next victory should 
belong to the army of the Tsar. 

I spoke a moment ago of Constantinople as the 
Rome of the Eastern Church, to which all the Balkan 
allies, as well as Russia, belong. This points to 
another element of danger, from the age-long rivalry 
between the Western and Eastern churches, and the 
ambition of Rome to bring the Eastern Church under 
her ecclesiastical dominion. Austria is the chief po- 
litical power identified with this papal policy, and the 
strife between the two churches within the doininions 
of Austria rages fiercely and unceasingly. Much of the 
Slavonic resentment against Austria’s annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was due to this hostility. The 
hrother Slavs of Servia and Montenegro saw in it an 
attempt to bring these two provinces closer to Rome, 
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Greek troops in camp on the frontier 
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and to cut them off from the unity of the Eastern 
Church. But even within the Eastern Church there 
are violent and dangerous animosities, and this brings 
us to the position of Rumania. We have read more 
than once, in the last few days, that Rumania is con- 
templating throwing in her lot with Turkey, and 
mobilizing her army against Bulgaria. Undoubtedly, 
Austria would like her to do this, and would go to 
extremes of diplomatic action and persuasion to bring 
it about. But how comes it that she ca:. hope for the 
success of such a policy, secing that Rumania, in 1877, 
took up arms to help to liberate Bulgaria, and that 
the present ruler of Rumania, who then had the title 
of Prince Charles, was the leader of the army of 
liberation which surrounded the Turkish army at 
Plevna? The answer to this question is, that the 
Balkan nations are seething with mutual jealousy, 
though that feeling is now overruled and dominated 
by their hatred of the Turk and their desire to divide 
his dominions. The two springs of this jealousy are 
rivalries of race and of ecclesiastical policv; and a 
difference of the latter class has for years divided 
Rumania and Greece, leading Rumania to make com- 
mon cause with Turkey. The bone of contention is the 
church government of certain Rumanian colonies in 
Macedonia; and we know that few causes can provoke 
keener animosity. ‘Therefore Rumania is not at one 
in thought and feeling with the Balkan allies, even 
though she played a heroic part in their liberation in 
1877. But I believe this difference is being exaggerated 
hy Austrian publicists, who wish te use Rumania for 
Sustrian ends. King Charles of Rumania, knowing 
that his motives were being caJled in question, recently 
addressed a letter to Emperor Nicholas of Russia, re- 
calling the days when Russians and Rumanians fought 
side by side at Plevna, and affirming his loyal friend- 
ship for Russia, and. his willingness, if need be, to fight 
once more by Russia’s side. Therefore we may count 
on Rumania’s not attacking Bulgaria, even if she does 
not help the Slavs against the Turks. 

The third point of danger in European Turkey is 
the Adriatic coast of Albania. Just as the Greeks 
think they have an inherent right to Macedonia, in 
virtue of ancient traditional possession, so Italy 
cherishes a claim to the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
holding that that long Mediterranean gulf should 
really be an Italian Jake. When General Ricciotti 
Garibaldi offered his sword and services to the Chris- 
tians of Albania, it was this old ambition that  in- 
spired him, and there is no doubt that Italy would 
view without serious disfavor any turn of the wheel 
of fortune that put her in possession of this much- 
desired coast. She might have struck a blow in this 
direction had she not found it necessary to bring the 
war with Turkey to an end a few days ago; the truth 
being, in all probability, that Italy had found the Tri- 
politan adventure very much more costly than she 
anticipated, and very much less profitable also. There- 
fore she was more than willing to bring the active 
struggle against Turkey to an end before she had 
absolutely got to the bottom of her war-chest. But 
this does not at ail mean that she has given up hope 
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of ultimately getting possession of the east coast of 
the Adriatic. She might, indeed, make a deal with 
Austria, whereby that territory-loving power should 
have her “ Cherokee strip ” to Salonica 01 the Mediter- 
ranean, while Italy should exercise first a protectorate, 
and later complete sovereignty over the land between 
this strip and the Adriatic, corresponding roughly to 
the present Albania. But the trouble is, that Russia 
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would probably object to either arrangement, to the 
point of going to war to sustain her veto. 

So much for the three danger-points in European 
Turkey, caused by the position of three great powers— 
Russia, Austria, and Italy—in the background. A 
fourth danger-point is suggested by the very eloquent 
appeal which the veteran Turkish statesman, Kiamil 
Pasha, is reported to have made to England. He is 
relying on the old anti-Russian feeling which led Eng- 
‘and to take the side of Turkey against Russia in the 
Crimean War, the feeling which Lord Beaconsfield in- 
flamed when he opposed Russia’s occupation of Con- 





stantinople, in January, 1878, the feeling which gave 
to the world the expressions Jingo and Jingoism, from 
the second line of the then famous song: “‘ We don’t 
want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do—!” Kiamil 
Pasha remembers Beaconsfield’s intervention, and the 
vigorous part he played, in a sense directly hostile to 
Russia, at the Berlin Congress, which handed over to 
Austria the spoils of Russia’s victory, and the splendid 
old Turk hopes once again to arouse the same feeling, 
thus driving a wedge into the Triple Entente, and, if 
possible, separating England from Russia and_ her 
ally, France. It is a bold move, and, without doubt, 
there are still smoldering embers of anti-Russian feel- 
ing in England which might, perhaps, be blown into 
flame. 

Kiamil Pasha, who is really the effective power in 
Turkey to-day, apparently apprehends that the with- 
drawal of large bodies of Turkish troops from the 
Asiatic outposts along the southern boundaries of 
Russia’s territory in the Caucasus may open the way 
for Russia to send an army southward from the 
Caspian, to seize the whole territory which lies along 
the Persian frontier, down to and including the regions 
of the oft-repeated Armenian massacres. Russia could 
easily find a pretext, should any of her subjects there 
be made the victims of Turkish hostility and dread. 
She might simply proclaim a protectorate, without 
sovereign rights, and she could well fortify herself by 
the example of England in Egypt. Egypt remains, at 
least in theory, a part of the Sultan’s dominions; but 
how thin that theory is was made manifest when 
England forbade the passage of Turkish troops through 
Egypt, a prohibition which made it almost impossible 
for Turkey to offer successful resistance to Italy in the 
Tripolitan campaign. 

Kiamil Pasha is reported to have said that he 
dreads just this move on Russia’s part, an invasion, 
from the Caucasus, of Asiatic Turkey, and he calls on 
England to protect Turkey against this, appealing to 
whatever may remain of the old Jingo feeling and sus- 
picion of Russia, to come to Turkey’s aid. The fact 
that there are still in the Russian army so many 
officers who, in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, fought 
against the Turks in the territory south of the Cau- 
casus, gives an added force to this danger; for these 
war-veterans would ask nothing better than a new 
chance to fight along the Persian frontier, trusting to 
add fresh glory to the laure!s which suffered somewhat 
in the struggle with Japan. 

The danger grows daily. Servia has not only sent 
her armies through the coveted Sanjak, fighting pitched 
battles against the Turkish garrisons; she has even 
gone so far, it is said, as to declare that the Sanjak is 
already a part of Servia. Austria is reported to have 
declared that Servia will find it cheaper to give up 
the Sanjak than to fight Austria for it. But Servia 
seems determined to fight. If she maintains this atti- 
tude, and Austria, the despoiler, persists, the appeal of 
Servia to Russia seems inevitable; the reply that the 
Russian armies will give seems certain. And if Russia 
fights Austria, all Europe, bound up as it is in hard- 
and-fast alliances, seems likely to be involved in war. 
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THE CITY OF THE LITTLE SQUARES 


The Charm of San Antonio, Texas, where Revolution Breeds 


LIKE to think of it as the city of 
the little squares. After all the 
other memories of San Antonio are 
gone—the narrow streets twisting 
and turning their tortuous ways 
through the very heart of the old 

2) town, the missions strung out along 
Kae the Concepcion road like faded and 
usd. broken bits of bric-i-brac, the brave 
and militant show of arsenal and fort—the fragrance 
of those open plazas will long remain. The Military 
Plaza, with its great bulk of a City Hall; the Main 
Plaza, where the grave towers of the little cathedra! 
look down upon the palm trees and the beggars; the 
newer, open squares; best of all, the Alamo Plaza, 
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with that squat namesake structure facing it—these . 


open places are the distinctive feature of the oldest 
and the best of the Texas towns. They lend to it the 
Latin air that renders it different from most other 
cities of America. They help to make San Antonio 
seem far more European than American. 

To this old town come the Texans always in great 
numbers, for it is the focussing point that has drawn 
them and their fathers before them, their grandfathers 
and their great-grandfathers. For here is the distinct 
playground of the Lone Star State. The other cities 
of Texas are attractive enough in their several ways, 
but at the best they are distinctly commercial—Fort 
Worth as a packing-house town, Dallas as a dis- 
tributing point for great wholesale enterprises, Hous- 
ton as a banking center, Galveston as the great water- 
gate of Texas and the second greatest ocean port of 
the whole land. San Antonio is none of these things. 
While the last census showed her to be the largest of 
all Texas cities in point of population, it was said by 
her jealous rivals, and it probably is true, that nearly 
half of that population is composed of Mexicans. But 
if it were not for these Mexicans San Antonio would 
have lost much of her naive charm many years ago. 
The hand of the old grandees is everywhere laid upon 
the city. In the narrow streets the architecture of 
the solid stone structures that crowd in upon them 
in a tremendously neighborly fashion shows the touch 
of the Spanish in every corner; it shows again and 
again; in the iron traceries of some high-sprung fence 
or second-story balcony rail, or perhaps in the linea- 
ments of some snug little church, half hidden im a 
quiet place. The little cathedral of San Fernando 
standing in the Main Plaza looks as if it might have 
been stolen from the old City of Mexico and moved 
bodily north without ever having even disturbed its 
fortress-like walls or the crude frescoes of its sanctu- 
ary. The four missions out along the Concepcion road 
are direct fruit of Spanish days. 

But the impress of those troublous years when 
Spain, far-seeing and in her golden age, was dream- 
ing of Texas as a mighty principality, is not alone 
in the wood and the stone of San Antonio, not even 
in the delicious riot of narrow streets and little 
squares. The impress of a Latin nation not three 
hundred miles distant is in the bronzed faces of the 
Mexicans who fill her streets. Some of them are the 
old men who sit emotionless hours in the hot sun in 
the narrow highways and vend their sweets, or come 
to affluence, perhaps, and maintain the marketing of 
tamales and chile con carne at one of the numerous 
little outdoor stands that line the business streets of 
San Antonio and make it possible for a stranger to 
eat a full-course dinner, if he will, without passing 
indoors. These are the Mexicans of San Antonio who 
are most in evidence—the men still affecting in care- 
less grandeur their steeple-crowned, broad-brimmed 
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comfortable protection 
of the American flag. 


A man plucks you by 
the sleeve as you are 
passing through the 
corridors of one of the 
great modern hotels in 
San Antonio. 

“That hombre,” he 
says, “is the uncle of 
Madero.” 

But a mere uncle of 
the Mexican president 
hardly counts in a town 
which breeds _revolu- 
tions for the sister land 
to the south, where 
the streets whisper the 
vague details of plot 
and  counter- plot. 
There is a whole street 
down in the south- 
western corner of San 
Antonio lined with 
neat white houses 
which the town will 
know for many years 
as “ Revolutionary 
Row,” For in the 
first of these houses 
General Bernardo 
Reyes lived, and in the 
second of them this 
former governor of 
Nuevo Leon planned 
the coup détat by 
which he was to march 
into Mexico City with 
all the glory of the 
Latin, bands playing, 
flags flying, and a dis- 
play of showy regi- 
mentals. 

Here then is the in- 
cubator of Mexican 
revolution. There is 
hardly an hour in San 








The International Club on Commerce Street 


hats, even if the rest of their outer clothing. remain 
in the docile humility of blue jeans. These are the 
Mexicans who dominate the streets of the older part 
of the town—they are something more than dominant 
factors in the west end of the city, long ago known 
as the Chihuahua quarter. 

But there is another sort—less often seen upon the 
streets of San Antonio. This sort is the Mexican of 
class, who has come within recent years in increasing 
numbers to dwell in a city where unassuming soldiery 
afford more real protection for him and for his than 
do all of the brilliantly uniformed regiments with 
which Diaz decorated his gay capital. Since our 
neighbor to the south entered fully upon her troub- 
lpus season these refugees have multiplied. I saw. 
myself, last spring, two sleeping-cars come up from 
Laredo filled with nervous women and puzzled children. 
They were the families of prosperous citizens from the 
south of Mexico and showed no contempt for the 
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Antonio when the 
secret agents of both 
government and_ revo- 
lutionists are not 
swarming in the town 
and alive to their responsibilities. The border is again 
passing through historic days. It is twenty-four hours 
of steady riding from San Antonio over to El] Paso, 
that queer little city under the shadows of the 
mountains and perched hard against the “silver Rio 
Grande,” this last often so indistinguishable that a 
young American lieutenant marched his men right over 
and onto Mexican soil not long ago without knowing the 
difference until he was confronted by the angry citizens 
oi Ciudad Juarez. For every mile of that tedious trip 
trouble is in the air. El Paso does not often take the 
situation very seriously. It is almost an old story, 
and, if the revolutionists will only be kind enough 
te point their guns away from the U. S. A., they can 
blaze away as long as they like and the ammunition 
lasts. In fact, El Paso feels that as long as the 
Mexican frontier battles have proper stage manage- 
ment they are first-rate advertising attractions for 
the town—quite discounting mere Mardi Gras or Por- 
tola or flower celebrations, Frontier or Round-up days, 
not to mention the simpler joys of horse-racing and 
buli-fighting. On battle-days El Paso can ascend to 
its house-tops and get a rare thrill. But when the 
atrocious marksmanship of ill-trained Mexicans does 
its worst, and a few stray bullets go whistling 
straight across upon American soil, El Paso gets hot. 
It demands ‘of Washington whether it realizes that 
the U. S. A. is being bombarded—the fun of fighting 
dies out in a moment. 

San Antonio is a safer breeding ground fer insur- 
rection than is El] Paso. For one thing it is out of 
the range of careless rifle-shooting, and for another— 
well, at El Paso some Mexican troop might come 
right across the silver Rio Grande in a dry season, 
never wetting its feet or dreaming that it was cross- 
ing the majestic river boundary, and pick up a few 
erring citizens without much effort. There is a risk 
at El Paso that is not present in San Antonio. 
Hence the bigger town—in its very atmosphere emit- 
ting a friendly comfort toward plottings and plan- 
nings—is chosen. 

You wish to come closer to the inner heart of the 
town. Very well, then, your guide leads you to the 
International Club, which perches between the narrow 
and important thoroughfare of Commerce Street and 
one of the interminable windings of the gentle San 
Antonio River. It was on the roof of the Interna- 
tional Club that Secretary Root was once given a 
famous dinner. It is an institution frankly given 
“to the encouragement of a friendly feeling between 
Mexico and the United States.” It is something more 
than that, however. It is a refuge and sort of harbor 
for storm-tossed hearts and weary minds. Most of 
the time the newspaper men of the town sit in the 
rear room of the club and look down across the tiny 
river into the quiet grounds of an oldtime monastery. 
They play pool and dominoes—two arts that seem 
to flourish inseparably in Texas. The International 
Club nods. 





Suddenly a tall, -bronzed man, with moustachios, 
perhaps a little group of Mexicans, will come into the 
place. The pool and the dominoes stop short. There 
are whisperings, flashy papers from Mexico City are 
suddenly produced, maps are studied. One man has 
“inside information ” from Washington, another lays 
claim to mysterious news from the president’s palace 
of the southern capital. There is a great deal of 
talk. 

“Of course you understand t#at the International 
Club is no place for the hatching out of plots,” said 
our guide, a local newspaper man, one day last 
spring. “ They are mysterious, these fellows, and they 
know that the secret agents are on their heels pretty 
much all of the time. But if you want to come to 
cases—” 

I knew then I was going to see Emilio Vasquez 
Gomez, the star refugee of the lot. We crossed the 
river—it is difficult to go more than two blocks any- 
where in San Antonio without crossing that river—fol- 
lowed a narrow strect out past oldtime stables which 
modernity without a wand is transforming into 
smart garages, and found ourselves in a quarter of a 
city not particularly blessed with prosperity. We 
found ourselves ascending the front steps of a wooden 
house, which by a sign and certain other indisputable 
evidences proclaimed itself as offering its hospitality to 
* Boarders.’ 


“Aha,” I said, “the great leader of the Mexicans 
is poor.” 
“Not poor, but wise,” replied my guide, “I hap- 


pen to know that he owns a gold-mine down in the 
south part of Mexico.” 

Not poor, perhaps, but rather proud. While the 
inside of the little house was quite as shabby as its ex- 
terior, there was no lack of ceremony. My guide had 
had full experience in dealing with the dignities of 
high-caste Mexican refugees, and as we sat in the dirty 
barren little hall an emissary took in our cards, quite 
as formally as though dreams had come true and we 
were waiting in the onyx-lined ante-room of the presi- 
dent’s own suite back in the beloved City of Mexico. 
The emissary warned me not to let Gomez see the 
camera that I was carrying in my hand. That sort of 
shooting-iron unnerved him. It seems that there had 
been an offer of fifty dollars from secret-service 
authorities for the first picture of Gomez, and he had 
heard of it. The secret agents were worried by the 
fact that few of them knew what he looked like. They 
dreamed also—dreamed that he may slip back into 
Mexico unchallenged and there begin to stir up trouble 
ence again. And so a little time after my visit to 
Gomez they found a proper pretext and clapped him 
into jail. And there he remains. . . . Our emissary, a 
slender young man of distinctly Castilian type, re- 
turned. The general had been very busy in con- 
ference—two impressive Mexicans had slipped out of 
the front parlor on his heels—but he was now very 
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pleased to receive his callers. We moved into the 
parlor. Greatness rose from behind his desk—a cheap, 
imitation mahogany affair such as South Brooklyp 
is flooded with by instalment houses at $2.49 apiece— 
and greeted us with effusive cordiality. 

Gomez speaks poor English and his twelve-year-old 
boy—a sturdy youth in the khaki uniform of a 
school which is teaching him American manners, 

















Old men who sit motionless in the hot sun 


American customs, American loyalty—acted as inter- 
preter. His own knowledge of. English was very 
fragile. . 

“ My papa,” he said, slowly, “ wishes to thank you 
for the honor of your visit. He regrets that there 
is nothing to say now.” 

A few minutes of awkward talk, with much rever- 
sion to sign language, shrugs, and gestures, an ex- 
pressed hope by the general that the next time he 
sees us it will be in pleasanter surroundings—it is 
very hard to be so poor—and the fat little unshaven 
Mexican, who was once secretary of the interior 
under Diaz, was bowing us out of his presence. The 
slim young emissary closed the door behind us— 
there were more Mexicans to confer with their chief; 





in fifteen seconds we were again upon the street. 
Within the week Gomez had issued his proclamation, 
calling upon his old followers to support him, as 
thinly veiling as he dared his real desire to over- 
throw the present government at Mexico City. And a 
little while after he went to jail. 


The reading of that carefully prepared proclama- 
tion gave San Antonio little thrills. To be the incu- 
bator of revolution is almost as exciting as to have 
bull-fights or a suburban battle-field, the treasures 
for which San Antonio cannot easily forgive her 
rival, El Paso. Each new hatching of this sort gives 
the big Texas town fresh terror. Gossip is revived 
in the hotel lobbies and restaurants, the cool and 
lofty rooms of the International Club are filled with 
whisperers in an alien tongue, out at big Fort Sam 
Houston the cavalrymen rise in their stirrups at the 
prospect of some real excitement. San Antonio does 
not want war—of course not—but if it must have 
war—well, it is already prepared for the shock. And 
it talks of little else. 

“Within ten years the United States will have 
annexed Mexico and San Antonio will have become 
a second Chicago,” says one citizen in his enthusiasm. 
“ And what a Chicago—railroads, m. nufactories, and 
the best climate of any great city in the world!” 

Even in war-time your true San Antonian cannot 
forget the chief asset of his lovely town, 

The others say little. One is a junior officer from 
out at the post. He can say nothing. But he is 
hoping. There is not much for an army man in inac- 
tion, and the best of drills are not like the real 
thing. 


I like to think of San Antonio as the city of the 
little squares. After all the other memories of San 
Antonio are gone my mind will revert to these— 
gay open places, filled with palms and other tropical 
growths, and flanked by the crumbling architecture 
of yesterday which elbows the newer constructions 
of to-day. I like to think of those squares in the 
sunny day-time, with the deep shadows running 
aslant across their faces, and there is delight in the 
memory of them at eventide, when the cluster lights 
burn brightly and the narrow sidewalks are filled 
with gaily dressed crowds—typical Mexicans; tall 
Texans down from the ranches for a really good 
time in “old San Antone”; natives of the cosmo- 
politan town; tourists of every sort and description. 
Then comes the hour when the crowds are gone, the 
town asleep, its noisy clocks speaking midnight 
hours to mere emptiness. San Antonio breathes 
heavily, dreams of the days when she was a Spanish 
town of no slight importance, and looks forward to 
the morrow. She believes that her golden age is 
not yet come. Her plans for the future are ambi- 
tious, her opportunity yet to come. 





WOMEN 


IN POLITICS 


The Entry of Women into the Political Field, in Emulation of their Eng- 
lish Sisters, is one of the Notable Events of this Presidential Campaign 


SOR NE of the most interesting features 
we of the present campaign, to a 
7 foreign onlooker at all events, is 
MY the large and effective part played 
G45 in it by women. The women of 
yw America have plunged into it on an 
CAs) almost English. scale of persistency 
and numbers; and among its many 

°* other claims to distinction the 
Presidential election of 1912 will always, I imagine, 
be remembered as marking the first incursion of 
American womanhood into national politics. I am 
well aware, of course, how much the anti-slavery 
movement owed to women, how they are the back- 
bone of the Prohibitionist party, and how from time 
to time they have been conspicuous in the municipal 
risings that occasionally disturb the even tenor of 
American bossdom. But, speaking generally, on the 
normal every-day course of national politics and on 
the conduct of Presidential campaigns they have exer- 
cised hardly any influence at all. “If only one had 
suggested during the Presidential campaign of 1908,” 
said the ablest of the New York papers the other day. 
“that in this Presidential year of 1912 women would 
take almost as prominent a part in the management 
of the campaign as the men, that each of the big 
political partics would have thoroughly organized 
women’s bureaus, and, more marvelous still, that one 
of the big parties would unequivocally declare for 
woman’s suffrage, and even go to the extent of elect- 
ing women delegates-at-large to its national and State 
conventions.as well as putting women on its national 
and State committees, that person would have been 
scoffed at if not actually called insane.” 

Yet all this has happened. For the first time the 
campaign managers have awakened to the fact that 
hitherto they have spurned, or at least have failed to 
utilize, the immensely powerful electioneering weapon 
that is represented by the enthusiasm, the organizing 
ability. and the unbreakable devotion which women 
throw into any cause that interests them. It is one 
of the very few peints in which the tactics and 
strategy of political campaigning in America have 
fallen far below the English level of achievement. It 
looks, however, as though an effort were at length 
being made to fill the gap. The Bull-Moosers seem to 
be almost as much a women’s party as a men’s; and 
beth the Republicans and the Democrats have openly 
sought and have been glad to avail themselves of the 
services and support of women. 
can tell the American woman has not flocked into the 
Presidential arena primarily with the idea of getting 
the vote. She may or she may not be a suffragist; 
the true motive-power behind her present activities 











So far as an outsider’ 
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seems to be a realization that such questions as the 
conditions of women and child labor, public health 
and sanitation, and “the high cost of living,” not 
only interest women as much as men, but are more 
likely to be dealt with on sound lines if women study 
them and engage in public life and decline to rest 
passive any longer under the masculine monopoly of 
legislation. 

Women in the United States have achieved their 
present spaciousness of freedom and _ opportunity 
quickly, as we reckon time in Europe, but not without 
a struggle. When the late Miss Susan B. Anthony 
began her crusade in the ‘fifties, American women 
had their full share of disabilities. The masses of 
them were almost wholly uneducated. High schools as 
well as colleges were closed against them. Their 
appearance on publie platforms was a social misde- 
meanor of the first order. “Except as teachers or do- 
mestic servants they were virtually cut off from em- 
ployment. The States had one and all excluded them 
from the suffrage. The wife had no legal existence. 
She could not own property, buy or sell, sue or be 
sued, make a contract, testify in court, or control her 
own wages. The father could apprentice young chil- 
dren without the mother’s consent, and dispose of them 
by will at his death. There was but one cause for 
divorce, and the husband, though the guilty party, 
could retain the property and the children. Things 
have moved since then. Educationally, legally, and 
industrially there is to-day very little to choose be- 
tween the status of women in America and .the status 
of men. In the sphere of education matters have in- 
deed proceeded so far that a foreigner like myself is 
tempted at times to wonder whether there may not be 
some danger cf American culture becoming slightly 
effeminate. As for their civil and legal rights, women 
in America have little to complain of. In_ three- 
fourths of the States a married woman may own and 
control her separate property, and in all of them she 
may dispose of it by will, the same as a married man. 
In two-thirds of them her earnings are absolutely 
under her own control. Tn almost all of them she may 
make contracts and bring suit in the courts. The 
old laws of inheritance have been so changed that a 
widow is now in full possession of her rights. The 
divorce laws from Maine to California seem to be 
especially framed to meet the convenience and wishes 
of women. Industrially, too, women are equally 
favored. Broadly speaking, there is no occupation in 
which they may not engage with the full approval of 
the law and public opinion. Some eight. millions of 
them work for a living, a large number of them in 
ways that admit not only of economic but of social 
independence. In the so-called professions, as teachers, 
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writers, lawyers, physicians, ministers, architects, and 
so on, more than half the total number employed are 
women. Philanthropic work has largely passed into 
their hands; without them nine-tenths of the Amer- 
ican churches would have to close; their clubs and 
organizations and mutual improvement societies cover 
every inch of the continent; and socially they are 
supreme with a supremacy such as the European 
woman can only marvel at from afar. 

But to the amazement of all Europeans, and 
especially of all Englishmen, this umbrageous femi- 
nine domination of things social, artistic, philan- 
thropic, religious, educational, and so on, has hitherto 
been unaccompanied by any corresponding influence 
in the sphere of politics. Neither American - women 
individually nor the sex collectively carry anything 
like the same weight in the public life of the United 
States as they bear in England. Five or six States 
have, it is true, given them the vote; but I make bold 
to say that Englishwomen exert already a hundred 
times more influence on British affairs and on British 
statesmen, even though they have no Parliamentary 
vote, than American women are likely to exert for a 
century to come. The whole British scheme of things 
is so organized as to make politics and society, on the 
higher levels at any rate, virtually identical. It is 
this that gives Englishwomen their pre-eminent 
chance. It is the absence of this, it is the separation 
of politics from society, that to Europeans seems to 
make the lives of the great majority of American 
women so insipid and incomplete. In a country like 
England, which is still very largely ruled by a “ gov- 
erning class,” women are bound to play a leading and 
triumphant part. However high their position in 
society, it is not, and never can be, so high as to 
remove them above the sphere of politics. Their sons, 
brothers, husbands or fathers are sure to be players 
in the game, and they themselves are sure to be some- 
thing more than spectators. Practically all English- 
women of title are born into politics, hear politics 
discussed in their family circle from childhood, find 
their drawing-rooms turned into political salons, and 
meet day by day men who live for little but polities. 

There is nothing in America, so far as I am aware, 
which at all resembles this. Is there a single estab- 
lishment in Washington that could be called a salon? 
T should greatly doubt it. Even to come across an 
American woman with a real interest in and compre- 
hension of politics is extremely rare; and I have 
never heard of an instance in American history in 
which a woman played a really decisive réle. Like 
their sisters in all other republics, American women 
take an altogether secondary and insignificant part in 
national affairs. 
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THE RENUNCIATION OF DUBBS 


R. DUBBS was highly elated, so much so in fact 
M that Mrs. Dubbs grew curiously anxious as to 
the causes of his joy. 

“What has happened, John dear?” she asked. “ You 
scem terribly excited.” 

“Oh, nothing, dear, nothing,” said Dubbs, “ only I 
was told last night that now that the elections are 
over our party is going in for a complete reorganiza- 
tion. All the old political hacks are to be set aside, 
and an entirely new lot of men are to be brought 
forward. The boys were good enough to say that they 
were going to make me the next candidate for Con- 
gress.” 

“ What!” cried Mrs. Dubbs, her face going ashen 
white. “ You? For Congress?” 

“Well, of course nothing is settled as yet,” said 
Dubbs, “ but—that’s the present plan.” 

Mrs. Dubbs burst forth into a perfect torrent of 
tears. 

“Oh, John, John, my poor, poor husband!” she 
moaned. “I have been so proud of you, and the 
children have so respected you—why, only yesterday 
dear little Tommy told me, his face beaming with joy, 
that he had heard a man say that you were the 
fairest, squarest, whitest, brightest man in town, and 
now—” 

“And now what?” demanded Dubbs. “Seems to 
me that’s a mighty good reason for wanting me to run.” 

“ And now you are going to sacrifice it all, and for 
what?” sobbed Mrs. Dubbs. “ The flimsy honor of two 
years at Washington.” 

“Sacrifice? Sacrifice?” demanded Dubbs. “ What 
do I sacrifice?” 

“Everything you should hold dear,” said Mrs. 
Dubbs. ‘“ Your wife’s confidence, your children’s re- 
spect, the love of your neighbors—all, all will go in 
the twinkle of an eye. From the moment you are 
nominated you will become a boss-ridden weakling, a 
tool of the corporations, a grinder of the faces of the 
poor, a corrupt beneficiary of a grafting system, a 
whited sepulcher. It will be insinuated that as presi- 
dent of the bank your accounts are under suspicion; 
that as president of the Board of Education you have 
had insidious relations with the school-book trust; that 
as a vestryman you have taken a bigoted attitude 
toward the public worthy of the days of the Inquisi- 
tion; and that as.a justice of the county court you 
have been in hand-and-glove relations with the lowest 
criminal element in the district. ‘The children will 


have the humiliation of learning that you are the 
iniquitous beneficiary of a corrupt alliance with the 
railroads, and as for me—” 

“Great heavens, Maria, what an imagination!” 
roared Dubbs. ‘‘ Where on earth did you get all that 
dope?” 

“Out of the opposition newspapers the morning 
after your nomination, John Dubbs,” sobbed Mrs. 
Dubbs. ‘“ Wait, and you’ll see!” 

Whereupon John Dubbs sat down and wrote “ the 

















MR. GIRAFFE: WELL, SAY, HERE’S WHERE I’VE GOT 
THAT ROMEO AND JULIET STUNT BEAT TO A FRAZZLE! 
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boys ” that, while he appreciated the honor they held 
in store for him, he must for personal reasons abso- 
lutely decline, after which, hand in hand with his 
comforted spouse, he sat before the flickering flames 
of the log fire, while Tommy at the pianola ran softly 
over that pretty little ballad of home, “ My Wife Won’t 
Let Me.” 





A MERE TRIFLE, ANYHOW 

AN eminent German scientist who recently visited 
this country with a number of his colleagues was 
dining at an American house and telling how much 
he had enjoyed various phases of his visit. 

“How did you like our railroad trains?” his host 
asked him. 

“Ach, dhey are woonderful,” the German gentleman 
replied; “so swift, so safe—chenerally—und such 
luxury in all dhe furnishings und opp’indmends. All 
is excellent excebt one thing—our wives do -not like 
dhe upper berths.” 


A JUST JUDGE 

“Tr’s all right to fine me, Judge,” laughed Barrow- 
dale, after the proceedings were over, “ but just the 
same you were ahead of me in your car, and if I was 
guilty you were too.” 

“Ya-as, I know,” said the judge, with a chuckle. 
“T found myself guilty and hev jest paid my fine into 
the treasury same ez you.” 

“ Bully for you!” said Barrowdale. “ By the way, 
do you put these fines back into the roads?” 

“ No,” said the judge. “ They go to the trial jestice 
in loo o’ sal’ry.” 


CUMULATIVE 
“GEORGE has given me an engagement-ring with 
three diamonds in it,” said Henrietta. 
“ Yes, I know,” said Marietta. “ He always adds a 
diamond every time he gets engaged. It only had one 
when I wore it.” 


IN MERRIE. ENGLAND 


“?Utto, Bill, old top—’ow’s things with yer?’ 

“ Lookin’ up, Tom, lookin’ up.” 

“’Igh cost o’ livin’ not ’ittin’ yer, Bill?” 

“Not so ’ard, Tom—not so ‘ard. The missus ’as 


“went orf on a hunger stroike, and me butcher’s bills is 


cut in ’arf!” 


EXPLAINED 
“My husband is always cracking up the virtues of 
his first wife,’ said Mrs. Hinkley, with a sigh. 
“Though as a matter of faet they got on very badly.” 
“Perhaps he understands her better now that she 
has been translated,” said Mrs. Wiggs. 
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2 PEARS ago, when I was a boy of 
ts nine, my father represented some 
q New-Yorkers in promoting a rail- 


% road through our county. We had 





one was to be a trunk line, from the 
*) frozen north to tropic tide-water. 
3> 1 remember wondering if it was to 
, handle snow and hot water, a notion 
which wasn’t so far wrong, as it turned out. 

The people of the county voted bonds, which were 
given to the New-Yorkers, and they sold the bonds to 
pay for half the construction. ' 

One moonlit June evening in the first year of bond- 
age, Judge Marcus Clayton called at our house with 
Miss Clementina and Miss Rose, his sisters; these two 
ladies had always been my best friends, for I couldn’t 
even remember my own mother. 


fierce, teasing way: “I suppose you will desert the 
old homestead for a mansion in New York, now that 
you have grown rich and great. I, for one, have no 
confidence in your schemes.” 

She stood a moment, slim and dark and pretty 
as any school-girl, and then, entering the arched ma- 
ple lane, was instantly cloaked in shadow. Father 
stared a moment on the spot where she‘ had -.been. 
“The light beneath those leaves is like leopards leap- 
ing in the dust,” he said. 

I know that he was thinking of the Brownlow shield. 
We Brownlows had come to Virginia from England, 
bringing the shield bearing leopards in -black and 
silver. Thus the Brownlows..had come over sea 
and over land, marshaling their great households, 
and everywhere building mansions worthy their dig- 
nity and hospitality. Surely it was something -to 


be a Brownlow, and I felt it more deeply than ever 
before. 

On the next afternoon I became aware that some- 
thing unusual was happening in the town. Business 
men were loafing in front of their stores, while the 
usual loafers had suddenly become very busy. A cor- 
ner near by was crowded with arguing, gesticulating 
men. Father came out. of the office with several citi- 
zens, one of whom flaunted a telegram in his very 
face. 

“It’s true!” shouted the man. “The railroad com- 
pany has blown up. We’re swindled.” 

Father stopped in his tracks. 

*, “What is your opinion of myself?” he asked, quietly. 

The other flinched a little before his look; he was 
only our grocer, and yet he replied stubbornly, while 
the group listened intently. ‘My opinion is that 
you're an honest man; I hope I won’t 
have to change it.” 





We sat in the old garden under 
the magnolia, until I had begun 
riding my pony along the walk to 
show his paces. The men talked and 
smoked; Miss Clementina, who was 
slightly gray, and quiet and sweet, 
smiled up into the magnolia. Only 
Rose and myself had any fun. Her 
eyes and hair were coal black, and 
she was always laughing with me, 
though with father she bad a fierce, 
teasing way that was surprising. 

We had been whispering together, 
for Rose was daring me to gallop be- 
tween the men with a long lily stalk 
held before me like a spear, but I 
knew better. Finally she said: 

“ You’re a poor figure of a knight 
on horseback to refuse to ride for a 
lady’s sake.” 

I cantered away, and then, glanc- 
ing back, saw her leaning against 
the magnolia looking upward, and 
dreaming just like her sister. If I 
was truly a knight, here was a 
chance to show it, so I came back 
full tilt, and in passing kissed an 
awful kiss square on her mouth. For 
a second, Rose was staggered and 
covered her face as though not know- 
ing where such a kiss could have 
dropped from. The others laughed, 
but Rose was still confused when I 
came up again and noticed a sheet of 
paper at her feet. 

1 picked it up, remarking, “1 
know what that is,’ for the paper 
was a green and gold bond, just like 
father’s. 

‘Hush,’ she whispered quickly, 
and as we were behind the tree, Rose 
hid the bond in her dress unseen by 


the others. “That is my fortune,” 
she whispered again, “but brother 


mustn’t know I have it.” After a 
moment she added, pretty solemnly 
for Rose Clayton, “ You are pledged 
to keep my secret, master knight,” 
and I promised to do so. 

We were still for a moment, then 
the whole party began _ strolling 
acress the lawn to the gate, where 
father and I parted from our life-old 
friends. 

tose lingered a moment behind 








Father told them all: “That mes- 
sage is not confirmed; it never will 
be confirmed,” and somebody saying, 
“T move a vote of confidence in you, 
Mr. Brownlow,” they dispersed with 
a laugh. 

Father explained to us on the way 
home that a false report of the rail- 
road company’s condition had been 
sent out by its enemies. But despite 
his confidence he seemed worried, and 
Rose studied his face covertly with- 
out teasing. 

That evening the two of us were 
seated on the veranda when a mes- 
senger-boy came to the house. Father 
tore open his telegram and read it 
by the light of a match; its tiny flame 
might have been a blast of lightning, 
so instantaneous!y did his face seem 
to shrivel under it. However, he rose, 
and, after signing for the message by 
the hall lamp, began walking up and 
down with hands clasped behind. I 
walked, too, but was afraid to look at 
his face again. Once he stopped be- 
fore the great black and silver shield 
of the Brownlows and spoke to him- 
self with a strained little laugh: 
“ And I saw those leopards playing in 
the dust last night!” 

“Thank God that she has none of 
the bonds,” he exclaimed, and I knew 
he meant Rose, 

Observing me, he asked in a curi- 
ously guarded tone, “ What will hap- 
pen?” 

I shook my head. “ Nothing can 
happen to the Brownlows,” I an- 
swered. I saw that his face was pale, 
and a ghastly wrinkle, forking be- 
tween the eyes, hung across his 
smooth forehead. But a more re- 
markable change showed in his man- 
ner when several neighbors entered 
the hall and he went forward to greet 
them. 

Judge Clayton was foremost. “ Ha! 
David,” he exclaimed, ‘“ what news is 
this, direct from the telegraph office?” 

Father had bowed as usual when 
visitors came, but he did not quite 
straighten up again, nor did he speak 
a word. Instead he stood more like a 








the others; suddenly she made a low 
bow and exclaimed to father in that 


Father tore open his telegram and read it by the light of a match 
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“poor white” than a gracious master 
of hospitality. He grinned with a 
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sort of embarrassment, and, fumbling in his pockets, 
found the telegram, which he gave to his friend. 

Judge Clayton passed it on without a word, and 
stood gnawing his gray beard, with eyes cast down. 
“It sounds the death-knell of this county,” he said. 
“JT am all unstrung. We have been hoping and waiting 
and working, as our fathers before us, David, to build 
this community into greatness. But, now, nobody will 
settle here under this blight of indebtedness, and we'll 
be taxed out of existence to pay up bonds which have 
brought us nothing.” 

A certain man broke the moment’s silence. “ Ex- 
plain this, Brownlow, if you can,” he demanded. “ You 
planned this ruin.” He was struggling forward among 
the men, whose number had now increased. His tone 
was threatening—however, it was only our grocer, 
Jerry Green, once more. 

“Why, I am mortgaged for seven hundred thousand 
dollars,” interrupted another, as though just realizing 
the fact. ‘“ What the devil, Brownlow!” 

Judge Clayton looked around in astonishment. “ Do 
you accuse my friend of sharing in this swindle?” he 
demanded, indignantly. During all this time my 
father had not spoken a word. 

The grocer stormed straight ahead. ‘“ Why, the 
news escaped before Brownlow could, that’s the size 
of it. Now, if I-ever saw the face of a guilty man—” 

“Order!” thundered the judge, as though in court. 
“Who are you to lecture us on patriotism to this 
county?” Of course he stood by father, for the Clay- 
tons and Brownlows had broken the prairie soil to- 
gether three generations before, and everybody knew 
that the grocer was an upstart of not over twenty 
years’ standing. ; 

Father spoke. “The interest on the bonds is 
twenty-eight thousand dollars a year—” he began, but 
he was interrupted by a wrangle among the citizens, 
several making bitter reproaches, and others shaming 
them. 

Judge Clayton’s face was flaming under his white 
hair. “Slanderers!” he cried. “You insult me 
equally with Brownlow by your suspicions. Brownlow 
was an agent, not a member of this swindling com- 
pany; he did not get your bonds.” 

“ Answer us face to face,” spoke up the grocer, 
leveling his finger at my father, “have you or have 
you not some of those bonds still in your possession ?” 

Father looked into each of the flushed, excited 
faces before answering; he seemed to falter and shrink, 
and I was terrified by the change in him. “I have,” 
he replied, at last. 

“Good,” cried Judge Clayton, thumping with his 
cane as the grocer stepped back in triumph. ‘ The 
county is saved so much. Brownlow will surrender 
them.” 

“My father’s figure slowly and painfully straight- 
ened, the wrinkle vanished, and, as Clayton paused, 
he faced them all calmly. 

“On what grounds should I return them?” he asked. 

For an instant I thought father was going to yield, 
but once more Jerry Green spoke up: “ We are not 
asking the return of those bonds as a favor; we de- 
mand it as a right.” 

Father looked toward Judge Clayton, who, surprised 
by his hesitancy, said: ‘‘ We undoubtedly have a right 
to demand those bonds, in justice if not in law.” 

“ Demand?” repeated father. 

“You know it is not honorable to hold them,” said 
the judge, bluntly. 

Father frowned, but appeared wavering again, when 
Jerry Green cried: ‘“‘ We demand ’em—now!” 

“T do not intend to surrender them,” said father. 

“Then you are no friend of mine,” declared old 
Clayton, trembling but resolute. 

“We will never pay those bonds, not even the inter- 
est,” shouted a citizen. ‘“ Repudiate them!” And 
right there was taken up the cry which was to be a 
watchword through that county. ‘lhe crowd became 
an organization, every man bus Judge Clayton tak- 
ing an oath neither to pay the bonds nor to desert 
the county to escape taxation. Father stood aside 
listening, but when threats were made against him 
Clayton called sharply: “Order! I stand committed 
to you, but a just cause never prospers by violence. 
Avoid him,” he commanded, pointing with his stick, 
and from that hour forth no man. in that town spoke 
to my father or would give him food or drink. 

Two nights and a day we remained in that house, 
father arranging or burning papers as though setting 
his affairs in order against a long absence. Then, the 
servants reporting that no one would sell us supplies, 
he discharged them all, though several wished to stay 
and starve with us. One old aunty smuggled in a 
basket of provisions, but he sent them away, saying, 
“You will only bring vengeance on yourself.” 

On the third day, a man owning a plantation near 
our own came in, and father sold him the home 
just as it stood. “I think it only right to tell you,” 
said this man, “that, although we don’t want any 
enemies behind our trenches in this county, we 
wouldn’t burn you out. The Brownlow mansion is 
held in too much respect.” 

“That being the case, I shall raise the price a 
thousand dollars,” declared father. 

“It is worth the difference to get you out,” returned 
the other, and he paid on the nail. 

Father did not lose his temper over all this; 
neither did he falter in his course or cower before the 
public fury, whether in the wrong or not. 

We had been eating the few provisions left in the 
house, but now we were to be deprived even of shel- 
ter, and on the evening of the sale we returned to the 
streets for the first time since the company had 
blown up. I rode my pony beside father, and we 
stopped at several places with “to let” signs before 
them. But we were always turned away with a shake 
of the head, even in the poorest quarter. People looked 
after us, but no one spoke; my very playmates turned 
aside, and I wondered if we were to go forward all our 
lives with that dread silence spread around us. 

At last we started back home, silent ourselves, and 
I rode the pony down the moonlit lane for the last 
time. Once he shied, and I saw Rose Clayton stand- 
ing on the very spot where father had noticed the 
leopards playing in the dust; for a moment she held 
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me close in her arms. I sat straight in the saddle 
without speaking, and, suddenly releasing me, she gave 
one long look and hurried away; she, too, had prom- 
ised to avoid us. I had been listening for a single 
word and now felt the silence settle closely around my 
heart; I was like a buried boy. 

In the house father began studying a closely writ- 
ten paper; he looked up absently, saying, “It’s your 
bed-time, Clay.” 

“To-morrow—” I began, meaning to ask where we 
should sleep the next night, though knowing there 
was no place for us but the woods and fields. 

“To-morrow,” he repeated, grimly, drumming on 
his desk, “ to-morrow, we shall hear people speak.” 

“And laugh?” I asked. 

“No; they will not laugh.” 

Now my father possessed an old mortgage which 
he had once bidden in under a court judgment to 
save certain persons from being closed out of their 
property. Perhaps these people supposed it to have 
been destroyed long before, and it is certain that 
father had forgotten the matter until this sifting of 
papers had brought the mortgage and court judg- 
ment to light. On the 
following morning he 


the aisle. I was terrified, and knew that some judg- 
ment not of this world hung over us for trespassing 
there; but father looked after with a cold smile until 
the door shut them out. ‘“ No doubt ye are the peo- 
ple,” he said, and entered the study. He had not 
shown either remorse or anger. 

Now that father had seized on the church, people’s 
resentment settled into hatred. From the depth of 
the yard we could hear footfalls and the echo of 
voices, as though borne from another world. But no 
one ever called out to us, and all we saw of living 
things were myriads of eyes staring blankly and cold- 
ly as they floated along the top of the wall. 

Being unmolested, we fared well enough, for father 
had written to have supplies shipped to him, and Joe 
brought them up from the depot on a wheelbarrow. 
“They all scowl at me, out there,” said Joe, “ but 
Jedge Clayton has told ’em to keep order.” 

I sensed something tracking me about this solitude, 
but, soon realizing that it was only father, was 
ashamed to seem too disheartened to play. So lL 
made up games among the headstones, and went hol- 
loing through the church, in defiance of God and 





went down-town to 
have this judgment re- 
corded. 

Returning home, he 
hitched the horses to a 
spring wagon, on which 
we loaded a few house- 
hold articles; then he 
drove away and I sat 
on top of the load be- 
lieving we were going 
out into the world like 
gipsies or immigrants, 
to live by the wayside. 
The citizens thought 
so, too, and_ several 
turned away their 
heads as though not 
wishing to see the last 
of the Brownlows de- 
part in this fashion 
from the home of their 
fathers. 

But we had driven 
only a short distance 
when father pulled up. 
“Come, Clay,” he said, 
and caught me as I 
jumped. 

“There’s no preach- 
ing to-day,” I re- 
minded him, for we 
had stopped before the 
little old-fashioned 
brick church’ where 
Rose Clayton had once 
sung in the choir, and 
three or four of the 
ancient families had 
graves in the yard. 

“This is the only 
home they have left 
us,” he answered, and 
I remember observing 
rather judicially: “ lt 
is a very tall place for 
just us two.” Very 
strange it seemed that 
we should live in a 
house tvith old -neigh- 
bors buried just out- 
side under the cedar- 
trees. 

Black Joe was sex- 
ton there, and now he 
came up with the key 
to the outer gate in the 














churchyard wall, and 
we carried the things 
inside. In a_ little 
room off the chancel 
father set down his box 
of books, saying this should be his study; for our liv- 
ing-room we took the basement where Sunday-school 
was held and Rose Clayton had taught me the cate- 
chism. I thought, “ Well, I must keep my face washed 
so that it shines, and my hair brushed back while 
living here,” and so I did for a long time. 

As father had predicted, people came to speak to 
us that day—the minister, Judge Clayton, and Mr. 
Green, who was a church officer. On their arrival 
I went to sit in our own pew beneath the stained win- 
dow whence an angel descending on a sunbeam lay 
fluttering its wings upon the floor. Father was stand- 
ing near the study door and the others in the space 
before the pulpit. Green wished to pay off the mort- 
gage, but father explained, “There is no other shel- 
ter for us.” 

“David, you are a changed man,” said Clayton, 
gravely; “you have sold your home to be free to de- 
part, now go.” 

“This is sacrilege,’ warned the minister, a tall, 
stern old man, but father answered him plainly. 

“T must provide against the present; the wrath 
to come is nothing to me. Now I have heard you 
and given my answer.” He bowed and told Joe to 
show out his visitors. 

The minister was aghast, and Green exclaimed: 
“You will rue this day, you traitor.” 

“Order!” said Judge Clayton; “it is not fitting we 
should threaten here.” 

“That is true,” assented the minister, who had 
baptized me; “this man here is under sentence by 
God and his fellow-creatures. David Brownlow, these 
holy shadows shall oppress you, decay and silence 
eat into your heart. You scorn the forgiveness of 
the Almighty, and I firmly believe the devil has seized 
your soul already.” 

With this last word, much resembling a curse in 
its bitterness and solemnity, the three walked down 
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““Marse Brownlow done been away again,” he said 


our enemies. Joe was scandalized, and my own eyes 
would twitch and strain in their sockets at certain 
shadows starting from behind the pulpit; sometimes 
I closed them to play better. 

But father would look on smilingly and say, “ Don’t 
waste a moment in moping, you'll never be a boy 
again, Clay.” 

One morning the spatters of mud on his boots and 
clothing proved that he had been on a night expe; 
dition among our enemies: and a few days later I 
was awakened carly by Joe, who signaled me to 
dress and led the way outside. 

“Marse Brownlow done been away again,” he said, 
and I observed that his face had turned gray; 1 do 
not believe that he ever became quite black again. 
In fact a terrible thing had happened. ‘The four 
tombstones in the corner of the yard had vanished, 
and creeping up closely we found only ragged, gap- 
ing pits where the grave mounds had been, as though 
the dead had torn their way upward through the 
earth in the night. We hurried away, but Joe trem- 
bled so while cooking breakfast that father noticed 
it, and inquiring the cause learned that the graves 
had emptied themselves. After a time he burst out in 
the only bitterness I ever knew him to show. 

“As though my presence could insult the dead 
he cried. 

About this time the ha’nts first came in the night 
from the direction of the graves. ‘They came one at 
a time, passing through the study where father sat 
reading. The lamp flared in the draught every time 
the outer door opened, and he sheltered it with his 
hand without moving or glancing up. 

I was standing in the pulpit, Joe seated before me 
on the front pew, mumbling to himself, when the first 
one entered and, passing down the aisle, took a seat 
in the farthest corner. He was covered with dust as 
though fresh from his grave, with rough, weather- 
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stained clothes, and his eyes glared dully and coldly 
straight ahead. 

In a moment he was followed by a second, then a 
third, all wild-looking figures; still father did not 
look up, though rising to close the door after the 
last one. 

Suddenly I felt a tugging at my coat. “ Fo’ God, 
he don’t eben see ’em,” whispered Joe; “* Remember 
you is a Brownlow, and this is your estate,” he said. 
As father had not noticed them, neither would I. 
“Let ’em come,” I replied to Joe, though there was 
little breath in. my body. 

At that moment father called and I went into the 
study, Joe never for an instant releasing his hold 
of my coat. 

“ Remember who you is,” he urged again, “ there’s 
four of them graves and one more ha’nt to come.” 

“Tl read you a chapter in history,” father said, 
with unusual cheerfulness. Joe peeked furtively back 
into the church. “’Pears like this door comes open 
mighty saft and easy,” he muttered. 

“T believe the wind did blow it open just now,” 
replied father. ‘ Lock it.” 

When the chapter was finished and we went back 
into the church, it was entirely empty, although we 
would surely have heard a door or window being 
opened. 

During the night I woke and sat on the bedside 
with a quilt around me and certain chips in my lap. 
I had made a good puzzle of these chips one night, 
but now I sat languidly in the moonshine unable to 
remember how it worked. 
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Father, half waking, asked in his quiet voice, “ All 
right, Clay?” and I answered, “ Yes—working a puz- 
zle.” I was terrified lest he should come out and find 
me unable to play, but he only replied softly, “1 
never knew such.a boy for games,” and fell asleep 
again. 

Next week, in the dark of the moon the ha’nts came 
back—one after another from the direction of the 
graveyard—mud-stained, scowling, and stealthy as 
savages in a forest. As before, father did not notice 
them when passing through, and as before they entered 
the church and disappeared without opening door or 
window. As they cast shadows and left muddy 
tracks in the study, I became convinced that they 
were really men. But neither myself nor Joe, who 
knew everybody there, had ever seen them before, and 
the deep mystery of their visits made them seem 
creatures of no ordinary mold. 

Month after month they came, in the dark of every 
moon, through autumn rain and winter snow, silent 
and threatening as the messengers of that hate which 
encompassed us. Perhaps from the first they meant 
to summon us to surrender, although they did not 
come to the point for a long time. 

“They is waitin’ for the fourth ha’nt to jine ’em,” 
explained Joe; “if he ebber come, Marse Clay—well, 
you just want to hiss for help. I wouldn’t mind if 
there was only three!” 

The lamp in the church burned low that night, for 
we had something to think about besides pouring oil. 
I stood behind the pulpit with Joe’s eyes and teeth 
gleaming whitely through the dusk from the front 


pew. ‘The three came in as though borne on a wave 
of silence which engulfed us; the dark brimmed with 
eyes glittering more brightly than usual. Then 
father, in the habitual, hushed tone of that place, 
called us into the study as usual, for he seemed 
uneasy when the ha’nts were about. 

He spoke, and we looked into his book filled with 
war pictures. There was a shudder of light through- 
out the room, a piercing chill, and then I saw a man 
standing inside with his back to the door. There had 
not been a creak or a footfall, and I thought that he 
had passed through wood and iron. Father started 
and rose watchfully to his feet; there was no mis- 
taking the fact that he saw this fourth figure plainly. 
The man hissed and made a menacing gesture for 
silence; at the hiss, Joe crumpled to the floor. 

Father nodded with raised hand as though under- 
standing the other. Then the tragic stillness was 
shattered; a metallic shriek burst from father’s lips, 
and he dropped a silver whistle to the floor as the in- 
truder sprang toward him. At the same moment a 
single iron-like stroke of thunder re-echoed through 
the building; the old bell had spoken in answer to 
the signal. 

The two men, grappling, went to the floor with a 
crash. “ Lock the door!” shouted father, and, trem- 
bling, I turned the keys in their locks. The stranger 
struggled toward me along the floor, father, who was 
much weaker, trying to drag him back. He grasped 
at me, seized me, but in tumbling down I threw the 
keys through the glass of the window. 

(To be concluded) 





LABOR 


AOOHE wages of railway employees in 
sethe United States during the last 
NV few years have kept pace with the 


45 by the increased cost of living. 
What this advance of wages has 
meant can be seen at a glance in 
comparing the total payrolls for dif- 
‘ ™ ferent years. In the last fiscal year 

the railways paid to labor, in round figures, $42,000,- 
000 more than would have been required had_ the 
wage schedule of 1910 been in effect, and $69,000,000 
more than the wages of 1909 demanded. Expressed in 
percentages, the 1911 wages were four and_ three- 
tenths higher than they were the year before, and 
seven and four-tenths greater than those of two years 
earlier. This is all the more striking because there 
were 31,000 fewer people employed on the railways in 
1911 than in 1910, although the railway mileage of the 
country increased more than two thousand miles in 
that time. Mechanical and other appliances made it 
possible to reduce the men necessary to operate trains. 
The wages of enginemen and conductors have stead- 
ily risen during the last decade; and it may be added 
parenthetically that when the wages of one class of 
labor employed by the railways are increased, all other 





AND THE RAILWAYS 


BY A. MAURICE LOW. 


classes enjoy a corresponding advance. From $3.20 
in 1900, the wages of conductors rose to $3.90 in 1910, 
and those of engineers, during the corresponding 
period, from $3.70 to $4.55. This is not the maxi- 
mum, but the average for the entire country, as there 
are some engineers making as much as $2,800 a year, 
and some firemen $1,700. 

The pay of the engineer has advanced with the 
retail cost of his food, as the accompanying chart 
shows. It will be seen that since 1900, with a single 
exception, there has been a steady advance in the 
price of living. Prices in 1903 were a shade lower 
than in 1902, but since then they have every year 
mounted higher. The same thing has happened with 
the engineman’s wages. From 1900 to 1904 there was 
a steady advance every year; they were a trifle less 
at the end of 1904 than they were at the beginning 
of that year; from then until 1908 they went upward 
without a check; at the end of that year they were 
a bit less than at the opening, recovering again in 
1909 and going forward to the highest point known. 

Of every dollar received by the railways from the 
public for the carriage of passengers or freight 
practically fifty cents goes to labor employed in 
operating the road and twenty-five cents for the 
purchase of supplies, to produce which labor, of course, 
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The advance in the retail prices of food (shown by the 
broken line) and that of the average compensation of en- 
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has to be employed. The remaining twenty-five cents 
is absorbed by dividends, interest, taxes, and improve- 
ments, and the last item is also a labor charge. It is 
interesting to note, as the chart shows, that of forty- 
nine representative roads selected, only one, the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie, is able to set aside fifty cents out 
of every dollar of revenue for dividends, improve- 
ments, and surplus, while all-the other roads consider 
they are doing well if they can save the quarter for 
those purposes. The great railway systems of the 
country, such as the Baltimore & Ohio, the Boston 
& Maine, the Pennsylvania, the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, the New York Central, the Vandalia, 
and others divide the dollar evenly with labor. Some 
roads, like the Buffalo & Susquehanna, and the Dun- 
kirk, Allegheny Valiey & Pittsburg, while they run 
their labor-cost a trifle below the average, more than 
make it up in the money they have to spend for sup- 
plies. Taking the railways of the country as a whole, 
the persons who prefit most by them in the way of 
actual money received are not the people who own the 
stocks and bonds, which represent the capital invested 
in the railways, but the men who operate the trains 
and keep the tracks in repair and lay new rails, for 
they get fifty cents out of cvery dollar, while the 
stockholders receive between five and six cents. 
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How forty-nine roads expend each dollar received. The black seg- 
ments represent wages, the gray, materials and supplies, the striped, 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 


BRITISH COLD, ETC. 


Any one who has experienced British 
cold for as much as one winter should 
understand a great many things that she 
formerly regarded from an alien and dis- 
tant viewpoint. British cold teaches pre- 
cisely what it feels like to be poor, very 
poor. It has nothing snappy or stimu- 
lating in it. You do not in the least feel 
like cracking your fingers or dancing 
about to keep warm. It is a penetrating, 
permeating chill that makes you think 
there must be a broken window-pane in 
your room with an insufficient newspaper 
stuffed in it. It makes you feel plain and 
gray, and your hands become petrified 
into the supplicant position which needs 
a mere turning of the palms upward to 
make you into an orthodox beggar. 

You sit huddled together, and then, when 
you rise, try to walk without changing 
your position, as anything but huddling 
feels so freshly cold. The dark-gray at- 
mosphere looks dirty and is dirty, and 
one acquires the hopelessness of the un- 
happier masses about it. One thinks: 
“Of course, it’s disgusting, but what can 
I do? U’m just a waif doomed to live in 
an unkempt slum. No one cares.” The 
extreme rigidity of British matrons prob- 
ably comes from their extravagant faith 
in undergarments. Nothing can keep out 
British chill, but they feel that good gray 
Scotch flannel should, and they give it 
unbounded opportunity. 

One knows that there are places where 
sunshine can be had, and one mutters and 
grumbles in one’s heart about injustice 
and the flaunting ways of those who have. 
When one breakfasts by the light of a 
lamp, one feels it to be but a meager 
imitation of the real sunlight other people 
can afford, and when the sun sets for you 
at three you snarl with all the vituperative 
intensity of the downtrodden: “ Take your 
stingy scrap of thin, useless sunlight! If 
you can’t give me what other people are 
getting, 1 don’t want any at all.” One 
las to be thick-skinned; when one has 
added layer after layer of indifference in an 
attempt to be partially impervious to the 
weather, one is naturally thick-skinned. 
It would be impossible to be anything else. 

The notorious incivility of traveling 
Britishers is but another result of the 
cold. After sitting for an hour in an 
icy railway carriage, one cannot speak, 
one can only growl if inconvenienced. 
Generations of this sort of thing must have 
an effect on the character. 


Why is the social side of each of us 
so invariably the worst one we have? 
Surely after all these centuries we might 
have learned an apparently simple task 
and one we have had so much practice at 
—that of communing with our fellows. 
But we muff it day after day, and century 
after century. Wits and philosophers are 
only wits and philosophers in the privacy 
of their studies. They make written rec- 
ord of how nice they are when alone, and 
the record when published is our one mode 
of meeting the most charming people we 
know. Face to face, and they are regret- 
tably apt to be buffoons and egoists, or 
sententious souls with social ambitions. 

Even we, who are not great at all, 
manage to be so much less than our nicest 
if a dozen fellow-humans happen to be 
in the same room. We are weighty, or 
pretentious, or artificial, or any .of a 
hundred things that we never dream of 
being when with our familiars. We choose 
the smallest number possible with whom 
to be human and honest. For some of us 
it is only one, others can be real with ten, 
but there we stop. We will not extend 
our simplicity and flexibility and frankness 
a jot further. We regard our best self as 
so in need of protection that it can only 
be allowed out when we know thoroughly 
the person to whom it is being shown. 
Surely there is not the desperate necessity 
we all seem to feel of treating our better 
qualities as though they were such deli- 
cate exotics. Why not be prodigal with 
them? Such parsimony has a certain un- 
loveliness about it. 

We are as fluttered when meeting a new 
human being as though we had never done 
the thing before. We seem to be eternally 
taken by surprise, and all our forces are 
put to rout. We have no idea which 
weapons would be the best wherewith to 
attack; we are utterly at a loss by what 
route to reach the oncoming body. We re- 
treat by the most fantastic ruses. The last 
thing we think of is a frank human en- 
counter, with any of the things we are 
thinking or feeling taking any part what- 
ever in the occasion. 

Dogs and children are attractive or un- 
attractive for one quality and our capacity 
to endure it, their honesty. We are either 
terrified at their approach or infinitely re- 
lieved. It is impossible t. be unreal with 
them; they would not put up with it for a 
moment. A child whom you have never 
seen in your life before comes up to you 
and says; 
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WINTON SIX 


advertising tells the truth 








car in the world. 


quality even a little bit. 


— $3000. 








Efficiency is the great modern word in business. 
the Winton Six as its best example in the motor car world. 








Efficiency That Benefits You 








Efficiency is no new idea at the Winton plant. 


Efficient foresight made the Winton Company the first manufacturer in 
the world to produce Szves Exclusively. 


Efficient engineering and construction made the Winton Six so far ahead-of-the-times 
that it has not required a single radical change since its introduction in June, 1907, and 
is today up-to-the-minute in everything that makes a high-grade car worth having. 


Efficient insight into the needs of car owners made the Winton Six the first self-cranking 


Efficient designing and manufacturing have enabled the Winton Six to establish 
and maintain from year to year the world’s lowest record of repair expense cost. 


The Car That Put Sixes on the Map 


And the car itself, the Winton Six, is so efficient that it has taught the industry the 
superiority of the Six over all other types and brought about the present six-cylinder era. 


Then there is executive efficiency, the efficiency that abhors watered stock, funded 
debts, and other excessive overhead charges that boost the price without helping a car’s 
This efficiency enables us to put into the Winton Six all the 
quality any car can have and still sell that car to you at a price that stops competition 


Shall we send our latest catalog? 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


If efficiency interests you, look up 


Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco and Seattle. 











“Would you fight Jimmy if you was 
me?” Now, that is the proper way to be- 
gin a conversation. It is a genuine intro- 
duction. One’s enthusiasm springs to 
meet it. 

Dogs and children do not abandon the 
thing they were doing because of your 
sudden appearance. They go right on, and 
you can join in if you wish. People not 
only stop doing the thing they long to 
continue, but declare that they were not 
doing it and have no desire to do it, 
which makes you euncomfortable besides 
having put them to the trouble of fibbing. 
In our gauche terror of social intercourse 
we assume a dozen different disguises in 
quick succession, as though all humans 
were dangerous menaces. Nothing but the 
most tactful soothing calms us sufficiently 
to give us sufficient courage to be our- 
selves. That is why good dull men al- 
ways have a certain degree of popularity. 
One knows at once just how good and how 
dull they are; they make no pretense 
about it. In fact, they say to you naively: 
“My cerebration is very slow, but I try 
hard.” Even dullness, when it is so spon- 
taneous and genuine, is more refreshing 
than wit. 

In moments. of extreme depression it 
seems as though to be alone in one’s study 
with the books of people who were alone 
in their study as they wrote is the only 
form of human communion that is not too 
wearisome to be undertaken. Perhaps 
authors are the luckiest people in the 
world, for they can prove to you that at 
heart they exist. The rest of us shimmer 
dimly with various imitations of existence. 
If we are real anywhere it must be to 
so slight an éxtent as to be hardly worth 
proving. 
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The Etruscan Language 


THE people who settled the part of 
Italy known as “ Tuscany” about three 
thousand years ago left many monuments 
and tombs and inscriptions, but none of 
their records could be interpreted in 
modern times, so that we know prac- 
tically nothing of their origin or race. 
The mystery of their language has given 
rise to many thorough studies of their 
writings and much speculation as to the 
family of races to which they belonged. 
It is certain, however, that they were 
not related to the Latins or the Greeks, 
and they were probably not members 
of the great Indo-European family of 
peoples. 

Professor Jules Martha of the Sor- 
bonne has just put forth a new theory 
as to these strange people and their 
language. He concludes from his studies 
that the Etruscan language is related to 
the Hungarian, Finnish, and Lap family 
of languages. His conclusions are based 
on certain similarities in the inflections, 
the syntax, and in the vocabulary. On 
the basis of these similarities he has been 
able to translate a number of the ancient 
inscriptions, among others agreements for 
the sale of land, and a prayer to a god 
of healing. 

Especially interesting is his success in 
translating the best preserved passages 
on the wrappings of the celebrated 
mummy in the museum of the Croatian 
city of Agram. The mummy is of the 
time of the Ptolemies, but the wrappings 
are not of Egyptian origin at all and bear 
Etruscan writings on the inner surface. 
The inscription appears, according to 
Professor Martha, to be a ritual for the 





use of sailors. If these discoveries should 
furnish a sound basis for uraveling the 
hitherto baffling intricacies of the Etrus- 
ean inscriptions there will be opened a 
rich mine of historic knowledge. 





New Uses for Crystal 


THE increasing uses to which crystal 
is being put are little short of marvelous. 
In Lyons there are many streets paved 
with glass blocks, these being adjusted 
so perfectly that water is not able to 
pass between them. It is said that the 
glass pavement has greater resistance 
than stone and is a bad conductor of 
heat, for which reason ice does not form 
readily on its surface. Moreover, it is 
beyond question more durable than stone, 
it is cheaper and more easily portable, 
and it offers neither interstices nor hol- 
lows where mud can lodge. 

In Germany, near Frankfort, there is 
a factory for the manufacture of crystal 
telegraph-poles. In order to give better 
solidity to the crystal mass of the posts 
they carry a framework of thick wire. 
These posts are better than wood because 
they perfectly resist the attacks of in- 
sects and are impervious to atmospheric 
influences. 

Dresses made of crystal thread have 
been known for some time. Dresses of 
spun crystal have a brillianey like silk. 
Curtains, carpets, mantles, and relatively 
fine textures generally are being made 
of crystal, while factories are going up 
in various parts of western Europe for 
the furthering of this industry. 
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. The two most famous come- Elsie Janis and Montgomery and 
dians on the American stage Stone in ‘‘ The Lady of the Slipper ” 











Regina Connelli in ‘“ Bachelors and Benedicts”’ 
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“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears” 
THE ORATION SCENE IN WILLIAM FAVERSHAM’S PRODUCTION OF “ JULIUS CAESAR ” 
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William Faversham as An- 


tony 


in ‘* Julius 


Caesar ”’ 


Miss Elsie Ferguson, who is to appear Robert Hilliard in 
in a new Franz Lehar operetta, “‘ Eva” “The Argyle Case” 
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JULIE OPP AS “PORTIA” 


MISS OPP (MRS. WILLIAM FAVERSHAM) IS APPEARING IN MR. FAVERSHAM’S ELABORATE PRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ JULIUS CHSAR” AT THE LYRIC THEATER 
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FINANCE. 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
An Appraisal of the Crop Influence 


THE SEASON'S HARVESTS AND WHAT THEY REALLY MEAN TO BUSINESS AND THE MARKETS 






Sry HERE is no place in the world where 
: a) correct judgment of the strength 
YW and importance of influencing factors 
means as muc as it does in Wall 


to go more wide of the mark. Over- 
estimation of this, under-estimation 
of that—that is the regular order 
of things. <A situation such as the one in the Near 
Kast develops, and Wall Street refuses to recognize it 
as a factor—unti! half a million shares of stock are 
suddenly dumped into this market, and foreign 
capital, badly needed here, is urgently recalled. The 
crops turn out better than it was thought they would, 
and almost instantly half the Street jumps to the con- 
clusion that the only possible result is “ the greatest 
prosperity the country has ever seen.” In customers’ 
rooms, Where the talk is of stock prices, you hear the 
crop influence spoken of twenty times to once for any 
other. The literature brokers send out to their clients 
is filled with it. Below Fulton Street wherever two 
or three are gathered together it is nothing but crops, 
crops, crops, and the marvelous influence they are going 
to have on business and the markets. 

Now the crops do constitute a factor of great im- 
pertance which no intelligent commentator is going to 
attempt to deny or belittle. But before jumping to 
the conclusion that because this year’s harvests have 
turned out well business is bound to go booming and 
the stock-market to go seeking new high levels, it 
may not be a bad idea to pause and try to make a 
dispassionate appraisal of just what this crop influ- 
ence amounts to. So let us for the time being at 
least discard the generalities about “ the greatest pros- 
perity,” and “nine billions of new wealth taken out of 
the ground,” and get down to the facts in the case. 
After a poor start the creps have turned out most 
satisfactorily. Very well—what are the direct points 
of contact between that fact and business and the 
markets? 

There are four of them. ‘The first is through the 
effect on railread earnings of the handling of all this 
additional tonnage. ‘The second is through the increase 
in buying-power resulting from the sale of the crops. 
The third is the influence on our trade with foreign 
countries. The fourth is the effect on commodity 
prices, or, as it is more generally spoken of, the cost 
of living. 

There is no questioning the fact that crops like the 
one just harvested provide the railroads with a very 
large amount of agricultural tonnage, and so are a 
strong stimulus to gross earnings. It must not be 
lost sight of, however, that a good proportion of the 
railroads of this country have their raison d’étre in 
the big erops which we annually raise, and that it 
is only because we do have big crops that they were 
ever built at all. The fact, therefore, that crops are 
good and that there is a lot of wheat and corn to 
carry doesn’t necessarily mean phenomenal earnings. 
The whole scheme of construction and capitalization 
of the railroads is predicated on the idea that each 
fall there will be a big agricultural tonnage to be 
taken care of. It is not as though the tonnage origi- 
nating from things taken out of the ground were al] 
extra. Upon it a large number of railroads absolutely 
depend. 

It is true, however, that when the crops run as large 
as this year’s, a very considerable amount of purely 
extra tonnage is brought into existence and that rail- 
way earnings are correspondingly benefited. ‘Take, 
for instance, the difference between this year and last, 
when crops were only iair. Receipts of grain at the 
country’s sixteen primary points last year were 800,- 
000,000 bushels. This year’s grain crop being fully 
twenty-five per cent. larger, it is fair to assume that 
to these sixteen main distributive points the railroads 
will haul an extra 200,000,000 bushels. Allowing forty 
bushels to the ton, that means 5,000,000 tons of 
freight ertra hauled from points of origin to primary 
points of distribution. 

And that, of course, is only the primary movement 
of all this additional tonnage. The grain hauled to 
the main distributive points doesn’t stay there, but is 
shipped all over the country, the movement out of the 
primary points averaging seventy per cent. of receipts. 
Of this year’s extra 5,000,000 tons of grain, therefore, 
at least 3.500.000 tons will have a secondary move- 
ment, the haul in a good many cases being clear to the 
seaboard. 

There is no possible way even to estimate what this 
will mean to the railroads in the form of extra earn- 
ings, but that the amount will run up into big figures 
is certain. The railroads, as has been said, count upon 
a big grain tonnage each fall, and, indeed, need it in 
order to earn interest and dividends. But this year’s 
movement will be quite exceptional. In addition to 
the amount of business the railroads regularly count 
upon, there will be an additional tonnage the hauling 
of which means a big increase in gross earnings. 

The same thing is true with regard to the tonnage 
of miscellaneous merchandise coming into the crop 
country after the crops have been marketed. Plen- 






teous harvests mean largely increased purchasing- 
power in the agricultural sections, which, for many 
months after, makes itself felt in the form of 
purchases of all sorts of manufactured articles. Fol- 
lowing the marketing of this’ year’s crops there is 
certain to be a return flow of merchandise which will 
give the railroads a big extra volume of business. 

That brings us to the second important point of 
contact, the stimulation of general business resulting 
from the creation of new wealth. But right at the 
outset we want to be careful about this proposition 
of “new wealth.” Taken all together, this year’s crops 
are worth somewhere in the neighborhood of $9,000,- 
000,000. But any one who figures that the country’s 
buying-power has been increased by any $9,000,000,000 
is far off the track. Of the corn and hay and other 
things we raise, by far the greater part is consumed 
right on the farm where it is produced. Last year’s 
total production of grain amounted to 5,500,000,000 
bushels. Considerably less than 1,000,000,000 bushels 
ever reached primary distributing points. That gives 
something of an idea of the proportion actually 
marketed. 

Then, too, in getting at the true inwardness of this 
matter of increased buying-power as a result of big 
crops, it has to be considered that it is only the net 
profit which can be counted. A farmer may sell his 
wheat for $10,000, but that doesn’t by any means say 
that the farmer is $10,000 better off than at the 
season’s beginning er that his buying power is in- 
creased by that much. Out of the $10,000 has got to 
come all that it cost him to raise the crop from the 
time the seed went into the ground until he got his 
check from the elevator. What he made net—that is 
what counts and what determines the increase in his 
spending-power. 

It would be foolish, of course, to attempt to deny 
that the marketing of a crop like this year’s results in 
a substantial increase in buying-power. What is true, 
however, is that the extent of the increase is very 
generally over-rated—that it is nothing, for instance, 
like what might be inferred from the statement about 
“ $9,000,000,000 of new wealth ” being taken out of the 
ground. As a result of this year’s big crops large 
sections of the country are going to have more money 
to spend, and are going to spend it on a large variety 
of manufactured articles. But to imagine that, as a 
result of the crops, buying-orders originating out in 
the crop country are going to be big enough to make 
the whole country’s manufacturing industries run over- 
time would be very wrong indeed. In certain lines of 
business where the demand converges a very consider- 
able degree of activity will be stimulated, but in a 
good many others the influence will make itself felt 
but slightly, if at all. 

Of really greater importance than the direct in- 
crease in buying-power as a stimulus to business is 
the fact that the big crops are sure to result in the 
repayment of loans on a big scale, which process will 
put the banks in a better position to finance the needs 
of trade. Following the marketing of a big crop, 
especially, when prices received are high, the farmer 
is in a position to pay back money previously bor- 
rowed to pay running expenses. His wheat or corn or 
whatever it is having been disposed of at a good price, 
he knows that the bank expects him to come around 
and pay off his loan. He does, and his neighbor does 
likewise, and, as a result, the local bank finds itself 
in a position where it can make that loan to the 
general store which, last week. it had to refuse. The 
general store, in consequence, is able to put in its 
order with the jobber for a-whole lot of merchandise, 
which, had the bank not “loosened up,” it would not 
have had the means to buy. For the fact, therefore, 
that some mill, perhaps in an entirely different section 
of the country, gets an order to make up so-and-so- 
many gross of this or so-and-so-many yards of that, 
Farmer Smith’s prosperity and consequent ability to 
pay his bank is directly responsible. 

All this question about the amount of new wealth 
“created ” by the raising of a crop in one part of the 
country and its sale in another is not the easiest thing 
in the world to understand. When, however, the ques- 
tion is of crop-products sold outside of the country, 
the proposition is as plain as day. Every bushel of 
wheat and every bale of cotton sold outside of the 
United States means just that much added to the 
amount of capital available for business needs. 

It doesn’t, of course, follow that when we sell 
$1,000,000 worth of corn or cotton in Europe $1,000,000 
in cash is at once sent here in payment, but it is a 
fact that somewhere abroad $1,000,000 is put to our 
credit which wasn’t there before. Very possibly the 
parties here to whose credit the money has been put 
in London or Paris may elect to leave it where it is 
for a while, but that doesn’t alter the fact that the 
money is there. Nor does it make any difference if, 
perhaps on the same day the credit entry is made by 
the foreign bankers, a debit entry of like amount, 
covering something we owe and have got to pay for, 
is made on the other side of the book. The credit re- 
sulting from the sale abroad of the corn or cotton has, 
apparently, been canceled, but such is very far from 
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being the case. The debit entry would have been 
made anyway—we had bought something and had to 
pay for it. Suppose now that there had been no credit 
entry. Where would the account have stood then? 

Just because what we owe abroad offsets to a great 
extent what we get abroad for thegwheat and cotton 
and other things we export, a good many people are 
disposed to doubt the great financial advantage to 
curselves of the shipments of merchandise we are 
constantly making. That, however, is a very wrong 
view of the case. It is just as though a man whose 
monthly expenses about balance his income should 
doubt the financial advantage to himself of the deposits 
he makes. ‘The end of the month, it may be, will find 
the balance to his credit little larger than the begin- 
ning. But suppese he hadn’t made deposits in the 
mean time—where would he be then? 

That our exports should run large is just as im- 
portant to us as it is to the man mentioned that he 
should keep on making deposits. He has got to keep 
on drawing checks; we have got to keep on taking care 
of an annually recurring indebtedness which runs into 
big figures. If he can manage to deposit more than 
he needs to draw out, so much the better for him. If 
we can manage to pile up credits abroad bigger than 
the entries on the debit side of the book, so much the 
better for us. 

Now it is true that big crops tend to bring about an 
increase in exports, but here again care must be taken 
that the influence be not over-rated. There was a 
time when agricultural products made up the bulk of 
our exports, but that time has long since passed. Ex- 
ports of foodstuffs and food-animals (which includes 
all the wheat and corn and meat we send abroad) in 
1911 comprised just 19.14 per cent. of the total. Last 
vear, out of a wheat crop amounting to 635,121,000 
bushels, we exported 69,311,000 bushels, or only a little 
over ten per cent. Out of a crop of corn amounting to 
2.$86,000,000 bushels, exports footed up to just 65,614,- 
000 bushels, a trifle over two per cent. These figures 
show the really very small percentage of grain ex- 
ported these days. This year’s crops are going to run 
larger than last year’s, and we are going to export 
considerably more wheat and corn this season than 
last. But the increase, in all probability, will not 
amount to so very much. The fact of the matter is 
that in order to satisfy our own requirements we need 
crops very much larger than those we are at present 
raising. By the time domestic consumption has been 
provided for, even out of a crop as abundant as this 
year’s, there is mighty little left for export. 

The fourth point of contact between the season’s big 
crops and the business and financial situation is 
through the effect likely to be exerted on commodity 
prices. One thing and one thing only, in all proba- 
bility, can put a check to the rise in the cost of 
living, and that is a big increase in the production of 
foodstuffs. With our population increasing as it is, 
it is a very simple proposition that, unless the output 
of foodstuffs is eorrespondingly increased, prices are 
bound to keep on going up. 

The connection between the rise in the cost of living 
and the unsatisfactory state of the financial markets 
is pretty generally understood. As a result of the 
high prices prevailing, the saving-power of the people 
has been lessened, and the amount of money available 
for the purchase of investment securities consequently 
reduced. That is one thing. Another is the disturb- 
ing element introduced by reason of the universal 
demand for a higher yield. Still another is the over- 
expansion of bank-loans brought about by the rise in 
the price of the things the banks lend money on. In 
these ways and in a number of others which might be 
mentioned the rise in the cost of living has done 
business and the markets a great deal of harm. If, 
then, as a result of the big crops, there is to be a 
reduction in living costs, the effect on the markets is 
likely to be most pronounced. 

Three billion bushels of corn, 1,500,000,000 bushels 
of oats, and a wheat crop only once before exceeded 
constitute a long step toward that bigger production 
of foodstuffs needed to cut down the cost of living. 
But whether one crop, however large, can make much 
of an impression on the level of prices remains to be 
seen. Were there any assurance that next year’s agri- 
cultural outturn would duplicate this year’s, prices 
would unquestionably go down—two crops like this one 
in succession would cut the cost of living ten or 
twenty per cent. beyond a doubt. But that, as a result 
of this one crop, commodity prices will show any great 
recession seems hardly probable. A check to the up- 
ward movement, with, perhaps, some little decline 
here and there, seems all that can be reasonably 
expected. 

Summed up, then, the influence of this year’s big 
crops will be, measurably, to increase railroad earn- 
ings, to stimulate business to a considerable degree, 
to add something to our exports, and, finally, to exert 
a strong restraining influence on the rise in the cost 
of living. Constructive and important—but hardly in 
itself a combination sufficient to bring about the won- 
derful conditions being predicted as a result of this 
year’s crops. 
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Smoke Abatement 
By A. L. Ayman 


To one who is at all acquainted with 
boiler practice the prevention of smoke is 
a live subject. That is, to one who has 
practical, not theoretical, knowledge of 
what is needed. The fact is that the 
abatement of smoke from boilers of any 
type or of any capacity has been accom- 
plished during the last twenty years or 
more. Smoke has been abated success- 
fully in thousands of steam plants, and 
the many thousands of steam plants that 
are yet producing dense quantities of 
smoke can be easily freed of the smoke, 
and at a profit to the owners—if the 
owners desire to.do so. 

Societies for the abatement of smoke 
are being formed constantly. They work 
from a theoretical standpoint only. Other 
societies employ at considerable expense 
so-called investigators, who continue their 
investigations indefinitely. They never 
reach a conclusion. As a rule these in- 
vestigators are persons who have had but 
little practical experience. They begin 
their investigations by attempting to de- 
vise some means to abate the smoke— 
without taking into consideration the fact 
that there are hundreds and even thou- 
sands of others who have made the sub- 
ject a study for years, many of whom have 
placed in actual use devices which under 
varying conditions will absolutely secure 
freedom from smoke in any plant, pro- 
vided these devices are installed under 
conditions which are reasonable. 

For years the theoretical investigators, 
who generally get the “newspaper ear” 
because of their connection with public 
societies formed for the abatement of 
smoke or kindred subjects, have had their 
ideas exploited in the public press. Be- 
cause of these frequent exploitations and 
because the devices exploited are seldom 
heard of in actual use, the general public 
have reason to believe that the abatement 
of smoke is practically an impossibility. 
The contrary is the case. 

It is, however, true that in many in- 
stances devices which will prevent smoke 
fail to produce the results expected be- 
cause the conditions under which they are 
installed are entirely improper. In many 
instances the purchaser of these devices 
conceives the idea that he knows more 
regarding the device and its application 
to his boilers than do those who manu- 
facture it and who have made the subject 
their life-study. Years ago many manu- 
facturers made installations of their de- 
vices under the above conditions. ‘To-day 
the leading manufacturers of devices that 
will abate the smoke will not sell them, 
except under conditions which they know 
to be proper. A failure of any of the 
leading devices for the prevention of 
smoke is very infrequent nowadays. 

In a large number of instances, too, the 
devices failed to abate the smoke because 
the operators were either ignorant, care- 
less, or for personal reasons were so preju- 
diced that they would not give the device 
under their charge the care they knew it 
needed and must have. There are hun- 
dreds of cases of this kind. Another 
reason for so-called failures is the won- 
derful increase in business of almost all 
plants requiring steam power. Their out- 
put often exceeds the capacity of their 
steam plant. This makes it necessary to 
operate the steam plant at a very high 
percentage above its nominal rating—that 
is, the rating at which their boilers were 
sold to deliver. 

In many instances users of steam 
plants obtain from their boilers one hun- 
dred per cent. of capacity beyond that 
which their boilers were sold to provide. 
In this event, unless special provisions are 
made, the successful abatement of the 
smoke nuisance is practically an impossi- 
bility. There are, however, many boilers 
that are operated at a very material per- 
centage beyond their rating and without 
smoke. The most smoke is, of course, 
made in plants where the capacity neces- 
sary has materially increased since the 
plant was originally erected. 

The whole problem is easily solved. All 
that is required is to deliver the necessary 
quantity of air to the furnace to produce 
commercially complete combustion. This 
air cannot be supplied when the stack 
draught is insufficient, or unless mechanical 
means are provided for the delivery of air 
to the furnace, in which event a sufficient 
stack draught must be supplied to convey 
the products of combustion from the firing 
furnace to the heating surface of the 
boiler. The proportion of grate surface 
to heating surface is another feature that 
must be very carefully considered. 

It is a fact that smoke once made can- 
not be consumed. Yet the United States 
government constantly grants patents 
covering various schemes for burning 
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smoke that has been made. Thousands of 
dollars are spent every year in patent 
fees for devices of this kind, and in the 
exploiting of such devices. 

It can be set down as a settled fact that 
the abatement of smoke from bituminous 
coal is possible in any plant within reason- 
able limits. Where the limits are un- 
reasonable the necessary changes can in 
almost every instance be made with but 
small cost as compared with the benefits 
that are certain to accrue. 

It goes without saying that when com- 
mercially complete combustion is seeured— 
and this can be secured by using numerous 
devices that have been on the market for 
years—there must be a saving in fuel, 
which is mainly due to the delivery of a 
proper quantity of air to properly permit 
the consumption of the fuel required. 





The Hygiene of Violins 


Tue violin and violoncello are most 
sensitive to atmospheric conditions and 
suffer from atmospheric variations quite 
as much as the tender vocal cords of the 
singer. Those who have attempted to 
make the violin an ornament by hanging 
it upon the wall have had reason to re- 
pent taking such a liberty. The violin 
loses its varnish and gradually its pitch 
and timbre. The artificial heat of rooms 
in winter makes its tone raucous when it 
does not obliterate it entirely. Metal 
cases, morocco-covered, are equally unfit 
for it. A strong, well-varnished wooden 
case, even though it be not especially at- 
tractive to the eye, suits the susceptibili- 
ties of the violin much better. Certain 
qualities, sometimes unsuspected, in the 
wood play an important part in the falsi- 
fication of notes, causing progressive de- 
terioration. There was a time when 
manufacturers applied to their product 
several coats of “ paint ”—i. e., a con- 
centrated solution of bichromate of sodi- 
um potash in boiling water. The wood 
soon acquired a yellow tone, and, under 
the action of light after drying, the color 
darkened and took on the aspect of very 
old paint. For commercial purposes this 
was all very well, but what happened to 
the purchaser was that as soon as he 
began to use his instrument exposed to 
the light the bichromate worked on the 
gelatine which the manufacturers em- 
ployed to color the wood and prevent the 
penetrating of the varnish, while some 
element in the bichromate of soda was 
converted into stone. The violin suffered 
petrification, which impeded its tone and 
rendered it useless. 





Pennies 


Twat Americans are careless of their 
small change is evidenced by the fact that 
of the 150,000,000 pennies annually sent 
out from the Philadelphia Mint only a 
small percentage are ever accounted for 
afterward. 

It is thought that but a very small per- 
centage of pennies lost in the streets are 
ever found, since they lack luster and 
fail to catch the eve as does a silver coin. 
The chances are that they are swept up 
with rubbish and so, for the most part, 
lost as coins. 

When the new Lincoln pennies were 
first placed in circulation thousands were 
used as souvenirs, never again to find 
their way into general circulation. Hun- 
dreds were gold plated and silvered to be 
used as cuff-links and stick-pins. 

County fairs and shows of various kinds 
mutilate thousands of pennies every year. 
At the fairs one may see a machine that 
will flatten a cent and at the same time 
emboss a souvenir view of the event. 

Hundreds of thousands of pennies are 
carried out of the United States by tour- 
ists, who leave them abroad. A year or 
two ago one hundred thousand of them 
were shipped to Cuban bankers and placed 
in circulation among the laboring classes 
in Cuba. The American copper runs a 
close second to the pin, of which millions 
are lost every year. 





Compressed Gas 


Durtne the last ten years or so the 
practice of transmitting compressed gas 
from some central station to small towns 
ha grown rapidly. In Tllinois one plant 
now supplies several thousand customers, 
in Indiana another has as many, and in 
California one plant has about six thou- 
sand consumers on its line of pipes. An- 
other plant is now projected to supply 
ten thousand customers, and it is esti- 
mated that one hundred’ and twenty miles 
of piping will be required. ; 

The system has been developed to com- 
pete with electricity. The mains vary 
from two to sixinches in diameter. When 
the gas is delivered the pressure must be 
reduced, and this is effected by a local low- 
pressure distributing system ‘or by service 
governors connected with each meter. 
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PIPEOLOGY 
Any man who has smoked 
a real T. D. or clay “ hod” 
will never speak anything 
but kindly words about it. 
The clay is not handsome, 
but it makes a classy smoke. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER | 


‘In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the Like, 
Its Action is Prompt and 
Lasting.’’ 


GEORGE BEN Jounston, M.D., LL.D., 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, 
Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, 
and Professor of Gynecology and Ab- 
dominal Surgery, Medical College of 
Virginia: “If I were asked what mineral 
water has the widest range of useful- 
ness, I would unhesitatingly answer 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the like, its beneficial 
effects are prompt and lasting. . . . Almost 
any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be 
alleviated by it,and many cured. I have 
had evidence of the undoubted Disinte- 
grating, Solvent and eliminating powers of 
this water in Renal Calculus, and have 
known its long continued use to perma- 
nently break up the gravel-forming habit.” 


Medical testimony on request. 
For sale by general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 


BUFEALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 springs, vincinia 








**In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the 
Like, Its Action is 
Prompt and Lasting.”’ 


Jno. V. SHOEMAKER, M.D., 
LL.D., Prof. of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadel- 
phia, etc., in the New York Medical 
Journal, June 22, 1899: “ The 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is doubly efficient in Rheumatism 
and Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid 
and Phosphatic Sediments, as well 
as other products difficult of elim- 
ination, while at the same time it 
exerts a moderately stimulant 
effect upon the renal cells, and 
thereby facilitates the swift re- 
moval of insoluble materials from 
the body. Without such action in- 
soluble substances will precipitate 
in the kidneys and bladder. The 
intense suffering produced by Stone, 
together with consecutive pyelitis 
and cystitis, are avoided by prompt 
elimination.” 
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‘A Library of the World’s 


Greatest Business Letters 


The letters that have sold the most 
goods, collected the most money, set- 
tled the hardest complaints, won the 
best jobs, had the strongest influ- 
ence—analyzed and dissected for 
you to learn from, to adapt to your 
needs, or to develop an original style 
of your own—with the best examples 
actually reproduced as they were 
used and graphically explained point 
by point. 


Here in these three volumes— 672 
pages—are packed the success- 
secrets back of the letters that are 
actually winning the biggest results 
today, that are bringing orders from 
you and me, and making other men’s 
fortunes. 

Three years of investigation by a staff of 

experts employed by SYSTEM, the Magazine 

of Business, were spent collecting the letters of 

| firms and individuals; investigating the actual re- 

sults; analyzing the comparisons of costs and profits, 

~ studying the difference in results obtained by differences 
in arrangement, wording, enclosures, etc. 
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Every striking idea found in use by mail then charted and diagrammed—and developed 
order house, wholesaler, manufacturer, re- into one complete yet concise library, so 
tailer, real estate or insurance man, bank, clear and simple that from it any busy man 
collector, individual salesman or complaint can pick out for any sort of proposition, an 
clerk was followed out and its returns studied. idea or suggestion that he can know in ad- 
This mass of information, this wealth of vance to be successful; or can turn to for 
ideas, this gold mine of absolute facts was _ original inspiration. 





It is a work that will show any man 
how to write or dictate the kind of letter 
that arouses attention, tingles with con- 
vincing strength, and carries its point; 
how to conduct a follow-up campaign, 
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A GREAT 7 ATE ana QUEEN 


HORSE Surpasses the famous ‘“‘Black 
eauty”’, ‘*Kate’’ a victim of poor 
7 handling is vividly contrasted with 
ueen’’ who was more fortunate. 
va sympathize with one— 
rejoice with the other. Prof, 
Beery has woven into this 
intensely interesting stor: 
many valuable suggestions 
for handling horses—a 
result of alifetime’s ex- 
perience, Sell 8 for & 
but a limited number 
only will besent for 
the names and ad- 
dresses of 5 horse 
owners and 10 































WEEKLY 


The Danysz Virus and Rats 
in the Tropics 


CULTURES of bacteria that cause dis- 
eases among rats and other rodents have 
been used for several years as means for 
exterminating these pests. Experiments 
made with several different species of 
bacteria in the tropics have in many 
cases given inconclusive results; but the 
experimentation is being continued. 

In Jamaica, where the rats cause a 
yearly loss of half a million dollars to 
the cocoa-plant, a special study has been 
made of this method of rat extermina- 
tion. Since 1908 there has been at work 
a government commission on the exter- 
mination of rats. After trying and dis- 
carding poisons and traps, the commission 
turned to the use of a virus. It soon 
came to the conclusion that the cultures 
prepared in Europe underwent certain 
deteriorative changes because of the heat 
and light and thus lost their efficacy. 
In some cases the imported cultures even 
imparted to the rats a certain immunity 
against further inoculation. It is always 
necessary to use the virus fresh and in 
sufficient quantities. 

Mr. Cousins, director of the agriculture 
for the colony, undertook the study of 
a virus adapted to the tropics and suc- 
ceeded, after a year, in producing en- 
couraging results with a virus prepared 
in_ his laboratory. The virus is inocu- 
lated into rats that are then set free. 
Mr. Ashby, chief of the government 
laboratory at Kingston, states that the 
rats infected with the cultures died in 
from three to five days. If they become 
infected naturally there is a period of 
several days during which they do not 
seem to suffer at all; then the symptoms 
develop rapidly, leading to many deaths. 
He confirms the view that the virus pre- 
pared in cold countries fails to do the 
desired work in the tropics. The best 
results were obtained by making sub- 
cultures of the imported virus at King- 
ston, then inoculating a number of rats 
and setting them at liberty. These rats 
died in a few days, in the mean while 
spreading the contagion to other rats. 
The dead rats are eaten by the survivors, 
thus continuing the work of extermina- 
tion even after their death. 





Simple Sterilization of Water 


A Frencu scientist, M. Dienert, has 
discovered that drinking-water can be 
completely sterilized by being placed in a 
vessel containing a small piece of zinc 
and stirred from time to time. He has 
placed distilled water in test tubes, with 
a small piece of zine in each, and then 
added cultures of various microbes. After 
a time the microscope shows the microbes 
gathered about the zine and all dead. 
Zine and zine oxide are practically in- 
soluble in water, but the bacteria cause 
slight quantities of these substances to 
be ‘dissolved, probably because they secrete 
a small amount of some acid. The amount 
of zine dissolved, however, is so small 
as to be absolutely harmless when taken 
in with the water. 

The extended use of zine and “gal- 
vanized” iron vessels as receptacles for 
drinking-water shows that the zine will 
last a very long time. This use of zinc 
or zine-lined containers works thus auto- 
matically to sterilize the water placed 
in them. Experiments in which cultures 
were made from water that had been 
kept in zine vessels for various lengths 
of time will tell us before long whether 
this principle can be utilized on a large 
seale for sterilizing drinking-water in- 
tended for domestic or community con- 
sumption. 


“ 





Woman’s Brain 


Man has always been apt to ascribe to 
the brain the certain fundamental differ- 
ences of character existing between men 
and women. It appears, however, from 
a comparison of trustworthy statistics, 
that the brain of the average man is about 
only one-tenth larger than that of the 
average woman; and that if, on the other 
hand, the ratio between the size of brain 
and body be taken into account, man’s 
brain comes out second best. Happily, 
however, the “lord of creation” finds a 
loophole of escape from the natural in- 
ference from this fact. The smaller ani- 
mal always has the larger proportional 
brain. A cat has more brain in propor- 
tion to its size than an elephant, and a 
baby’s brain is five times the relative 
size of its father’s. 

Woman, however, has other lines of de- 
fense. All mental activity finds its origin 
in the thin outer layer or cortex of the 
brain. On every square inch there are 
some ten millions of minute cells, the 
instruments of mental energy. It has 
been suggested that a more just com- 
parison might be based on a considera- 
tion of these cells. But no observer has 





yet shown that sex makes any difference 
in the number, development, or vital 
energy of these brain elements. 

When all is said, if the average man 
prefers to regard size as the correct index 
of intelligence, he must admit that forty 
per cent. of the women he meets are of 
larger intellect than he. This will give 
him food for reflection, and perhaps, after 
a little, he will agree with Sutherland 
that “every year seems to show with in- 
creasing conclusiveness that there is in 
the great mass of cases a_ practical 
equality in male and female minds.” 





The Invasion of the Sea 


THERE are portions of land along the 
seacoast where the waves are always 
fighting for dominion. The erosion is 
very rapid unless these places are pro- 
tected by artificial dikes or by natural 
embankments of sand. On the east coast 
of England startling changes have been 
wrought within a few hundred years. 
Where the old maps of that coast appear 
incorrect, showing capes where there are 
now bays, the want of accuracy to-day is 
not due to any fault of the old map- 
makers. The shore line has_ greatly 
changed, and towns have disappeared or 
are now to be seen under the waves. 

The most wenderful feature of all this 
is the slender means whereby the power 
of the sea is resisted. A layer of sand 
only a few inches in thickness, washed 
upon the edge of a marsh, will bear all 
the pounding and beating of the sea in a 
storm, and be made all the firmer by 
what it has to endure. And yet the same 
sand, when dry, will drift before the wind 
like snow, and will seem as poorly fitted 
for a breakwater as would a snow-bank. 

All along our own Atlantic coast are to 
be found beaches similar to those of the 
east coast of England, which rest upon 
soft mud. The means for preserving 
these are as simple as the nature of the 
beaches themselves. Grasses that will 
grow in the sand, and nowhere else, give 
the only prctection that can be found, and 
in most instances all the protection need- 
ed. The variety grown is called marum 
grass in England. ‘The name evidently 
means sea grass. This grass is used by 
the Dutch on the sand hillls that line their 
seashore; and it is altogether likely that 
the practice of sowing it was introduced 
into England from Holland in very early 
times. 

As nature provides very simple means 
for holding the water and the sand, so 
the banks are threatened from a quarter 
from which danger would hardly be ex- 
pected. When the water is low the rats 
pierce the banks with their holes, and 
these quickly enlarge in the soft sand, so 
that a single rat-hole may prove the de- 
struction of miles of embankment. 

One feature that is not sufficiently 
taken into account by those interested in 
diking and reclaiming marshes is that the 
peaty soil settles, upon being drained, and 
brings the surface much lower than. be- 
fore. Artificial dikes must be made with 
this result in view. 





Rude Forefathers 


'NewLy-FounpD neolithic deposits near 
Lyons comprise remains hidden in an oval 
grotto, seventeen feet long and ten feet 
wide. The grotto was discovered by men 
digging in a quarry. While it contained 
human bones, it was not a_sepulcher. 
The place was an ossuary, used for bones 
cast out of sepulchers. ‘The bones were 
either skulls or from limbs; there were 
no other parts of the skeleton, and 
nothing was found with the bones but ob- 
jects hollowed out of stones, molds, or 
other receptacles. Of the fourteen skulls 
taken from the ruins, twelve are dis- 
tinctly long-headed; the others, which are 
short-headed, show that there had been an 
infiltration of new blood. The bones 
were from a skeleton which, if normal, 
was of a height of about five feet. The 
skull was regular, the forehead was 
rounded and well developed, the face was 
short, and the orbits were low and 
widened transversally. Evidently the 
men of the grotto were of the race that 
occupied the south of France toward the 
end of the paleolithic period. 





The Mystery of Sleep 


Ir is impossible to give any precise 
explanation of the phenomenon of sleep. 
Yet many theories have been advanced. 
Legendre has shown by fairly conclusive 
arguments that it is due neither to “ brain 
pallor,” nor to intoxication by carbonic 
acid, nor to the presence of narcotic sub- 
stances in the blood, theories that have 
been in turn advanced. Legendre inti- 
mates his- preference for the view that 
sleep is not the result of fatigue, but 
is an inherited instinct designed to pro- 
tect the organism against the ill effects of 
fatigue. 
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Hothouses Under Water 


Ir is a common experience of bathers, 
where the water is comparatively still, to 
find it warmer than the air. This is 
due, of course, to the heating action of 
the sun’s rays, which are absorbed by the 
water, the dark heat rays being taken up 
near the surface, while the visible or 
light rays penetrate deeply. Such places 
are always rich in animal life as com- 
pared with spots exposed to the waves 
and currents of the open sea, and some- 
times extraordinarily so. A curious ex- 


ample is afforded by the “oyster pools,” - 


as they are called, of Norway, where 
oysters do not grow along the coast gen- 
erally. In many of the fjords, however, 
there are little side basins, separated 
from the outer fjords each by a sill which 
is covered only at high water. At the 
surface the water within such a basin is 
comparatively fresh, but from the depth 
of about a yard down to the bottom it 
is very salt and heavy. ‘The summer sun 
heats the water to the depth of a few 
yards, but it cools rapidly during the 
chill nights. At the distance of a fathom 
or so beneath the surface, however, the 
heavy and protected water yields little 
of its acquired heat. When this has gone 
on for some time the temperature at the 
depth of two or three fathoms or more 
may become remarkably high—sometimes 
exceeding one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the surface will fall to less than 
seventy degrees. This is because the sur- 
face layer prevents the escape of the 
deeper warmth into the air, thus serving 
the same purpose as the glass roof of a 
hothouse. In effect, that is what such a 
pool is. In midsummer tropical condi- 
tions prevail, and oysters and_ other 
species flourish there which could not 
endure at all the outside conditions so 
far north. The pools get stocked original- 
ly by chance survivals, presumably of 
eggs or larve, of southern organisms 
drifted north in midsummer. 




















A HOOKED LEVIATHAN 


THIS SUNFISH, MEASURING TEN AND 
ONE-HALF FEET ACROSS FROM THE EX- 
TREMITY OF EITHER FIN AND WEIGHING 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, WAS CAUGHT 
OFF THE CALIFORNIA COAST RECENTLY 
AND IS NOW IN THE NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM AT NEW YORK . 





A Night 


Tue day’s faint, sultry breeze had died 


away ; 
The twilight fell, portentous, sad and 
swift, 
Suddenly closing in; a stifling gray 
Brooded above me, pallid, with no rift. 


Above the heavens bend like dull, blurred 


brass, 
Yellowish; the flowers fail and droop 
and die. 
Beneath my feet is burnt and charred the 
ASS, 
And see! And see! The lightning rips 
the sky! 


O night! Deep night! 
terious night, 
Where hushed and secretive the dark- 
ness creeps; 
Pass swiftly o’er my head; and let the 
light 
Wake hope again for one who waits and 
weeps. 
WESTMORE WILLCOX, JR. 


O strange, mys- 





Lead-pencils Without Lead 


THE above title is not in description of 
some new writing implement, but of the 
same old pencils with which mankind has 
been writing for years. At one time the 
basic material was called plumbago, 
' plumbum” being the Latin word for 
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A CONFEDERATE SPY 


lead. Neither black-lead nor plumbago, 
which are the same thing, contains any 
lead whatsoever. This mineral is also 
called graphite, a term that was applied 
in 1789, and means nothing more than a 
substance for writing. 

The pencils are manufactured from a 
mixture of graphite and clay. The puri- 
fying and refining of these materials is a 
lengthy process in the making of higher- 
grade pencils. 

The graphite is pulverized and the dust 
floated through settling tanks. In the 
first tank the gritty: particles go to the 
bottom, and the finer dust is floated on. 
Repeated settlings and floatings bring to 


- the last tank: the pure graphite dust that 


is used for the best pencils. The clay, 
which must be free of sand and iron, is 
put through the same process. 

In mixing the graphite and clay dust, 
a heavy paste is formed. This mixture 
is then ‘put into a vertical cylinder, which 
has a perforated base, through which the 
material is forced by a plunger, coming 
out in a thread. After being cut to the 
required length, the threads are heated in 
crucibles for some hours. 

Hardness and softness in their many 
degrees, with accompanying blackness and 
grayness of writing quality, are a matter 
of heating in the crucible and proportion- 
ing of the ingredients. The more graphite 
and less heat the softer and blacker is the 
pencil. 

Pencils of coarse quality, such as are 
used by carpenters on wood, are pulver- 
ized graphite mixed with sulphur and tal- 
low, and run into molds. 

In its natural state graphite has a me- 
tallic luster, is somewhat greasy to the 
touch, and imparts its blackness much 
more readily than in pencil form. It is 
also produced artificially. Graphite is 
crystallized carbon, and chemically is the 
same as the diamond. For that matter, 
so is the principal factor in many other 
cheap commodities, as shoe-blacking. 





Twenty-four-hour Clock Faces 


MANY years ago the Italian govern- 
ment established a standard twenty-four- 
hour day as an official basis for record- 
ing and reporting time. All the railroads 
in Italy run on schedules whose hours 
are numbered continuously from midnight 
to midnight. Later the same system was 
adopted in Belgium and within the year 
also in France. One of the chief obstacles 
to the adoption of the plan in any coun- 
try lies in the fact that we are accus- 
tomed to our forenoon and afternoon sys- 
tems of calculation and our watches are 
all built on the twelve-hour plan. 

A Frenchwoman, Madame Martha Ma- 
zaudrier, has devised a plan for recon- 
ciling our old watch-face habits with the 
new system. MHer plan consists essen- 
tially of a supplementary pointer and a 
supplementary dial. ‘the scheme allows 
of many different combinations. In 
one style of watch the numbers from 
one to twenty-four are arranged around 
the outer margin and the numbers 
from one to twelve in a second circle 
nearer the center. The minute hand 
makes a complete revolution every hour, 
but there are two hour hands: one makes 
a revolution in ‘twelve hours and the 
other makes one in twenty-four hours. 
One can therefore tell at a glance what 
the time is according to either system. 

To avcid confusion the two hour hands 
can be differentiated by means of color 
or form. In one style of watch the 
smaller twelve-hour dial is distinct from 
the larger twenty-four-hour dial and 
slightly raised above it. The longer hour 
hand travels between the two disks, only 
the very tip of it being visible beyond 
the margin of the smaller dial. In this 
way any possible confusion of the eye 
by the presence of a third hand is en- 
tirely avoided. 





Life Under Pressure 


THE bed of the Arctic seas is very 
fine and plastic, while in the other zones 
of the Atlantic the bed is covered with 
reddish mud and an accumulation of the 
remains of animals that lived in the sur- 
face waters, died, and slowly sank. 

The pressure of the sea increases about 
one atmosphere to every ten meters, so 
every additional hundred meters adds the 
pressure of ten atmospheres. When deep- 
sea fishes are brought to the surface they 
lose their scales, their teguments become 
brittle, and they are so inflated by inter- 
nal distension caused by the lessened 
pressure that in many cases they burst 
asunder. 





Softening Granite Slabs 


Ir has been observed that, under certain 
conditions which have not been explained, 
granite will warp like wood. A slab set 
m a wall has been under observation in 
Switzerland, and a perceptible distortion 
has made itself apparent. 
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TARTLING reminder of the adventure—the daring, the reckless 
courage of those hot days fifty yearsago is this photograph taken 
by Lytle of the Confederate Secret Service along the Mississippi. 
He slipped through the Union lines and photographed the cavalry in 
formation, the men in camp, regiments ready for battle—all as informa- 
tion for the Confederate Generals. And now you can own these strange 
photographs, telling the very secret heart of history—in your set of the 


Photographic History of the Civil War 


3800 Photographs 


Like the American public, the Review of Re- 
views was delighted and amazed by the discov- 
ery of the famous Brady lost Civil War photo- 
graphs after their 50 years burial. But they felt 
sure that there must have been other camera 
men as daring—who followed Brady into the 
field of battle. So searchers were sent to all 
parts of the country. The result was startling. 

Some photographs found were taken by 
Gardner, Brady’s Scotch assistant ; some by 
photographers officially attached to one section 


A $15.00 Saving 


Knowing that—owing to the beginning of royalty payments on thou- 
Send for sands of the rare photographs—the Review of Reviews had to advance 


Book of the price of the Photographic History $15, John Wanamaker 
arranged quickly for one special edition at the present price. 

SAMPLE A number of the famous photographs in sample pages of this 
monumental work, will come to any adult FREE on receipt 

PAGES of the coupon. At the same time you will learn how you 


FREE 


payments. Be prompt and save $15. 


John Wanamaker,New York 


Ten Magnificent Volumes, Beautifully Bound 


can save money on your set and pay for itin little monthly 


A Million Words 


orthe other of the Union Army. Some were taken 
by Confederates—Cook who had his headquar- 
tersin Charleston, by Edwards of New Orleans, 
by Davies of Richmond. Their work had gone to 
a collections, to old people who 
treasured a single photograph—to forgotten 
albums. All these—by an enterprise as 
romantic as the pictures themselves—have 
been recovered—and now you can own 
them together with the million word 
history written by 50 famous men of 
the North and South. 























JOHN 
WANAMAKER, 
New York City: 
Send me 12 rare and 
interesting war-time 
photographs, shown in 
16 sample pages of the 
Photographie History of the 
Civil War. Iam interested in 
your offer to saye me $15.00, but 
am to be under no obligation. 

You are to send the sample pages 
containing the photographs absolutely 
free and charges paid. 
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The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
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rheumatism, ecnstipation, etc., are specified in 4 very 


G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 331, Washington, D. C. 











Let Us 


Save You 
Money | 


On All Periodicals 


@ We fill subscriptions for 
any periodical in the world 
at mostattractive prices. We 
should be glad to send you, 
FREE, a catalogue (34 
pages) giving the lowest 
costs. A postal card will 
bring it. 

@ Or, send us a list of the 
periodicals you want and 
we will quote our price by 
retun mail. Harper & 
Brothers guarantee our re- 
liability and service. 


Address all inquiries to 


Franklin Square Agency 
Franklin Square, New York City 

















ABBOTTS BITTERS 










Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25Sc¢ im stamps. 

¢. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Mé 














New Harbor Works 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of harbor work 
is being done at present. Most inter- 
esting, historically, is the renovation of 
Pirweus, the port of Athens. The enlarge- 
ment of this harbor is planned and new 
customs buildings, warehouses, cranes, 
and quays are to be erected. Thus, it is 
hoped, shortly, when a connection has been 
established between the Greek and Turk- 
ish railroad systems, to accommodate the 
traflic. Another port with a 
history, now in course of rehabilitation, 
is Macao, near Hong-Kong, settled by the 
Portuguese in 1557 Dredging for a 


increased 


1557. 
channel from the sea to the port’s inner 
harbor has been completed, and this chan- 
nel it is intended to widen and deepen 
for the anchorage of big ships. 

Asia generally is waking up. In India, 
at Madras port, there is a remarkable de- 


velopment of shipping facilities which 
have replaced old lighterage methods. 


The chief improvement is a system of 
quays that will greatly increase the port’s 
capacity and allow vessels to come along- 
side at low tide 

A great scheme is being planned for 
Nieuport, Belgium. This is the diversion 
of the water which now empties itself 
into the harbor through five locks to make 
it flow into the sea direct. At Ghent there 
is to be constructed a large dry-dock, and 
a new quay wall is being built. In Den- 
mark proposals have been submitted for 
harbor works on the Faroe Islands. It is 
a significant fact that German shipping 
companies take a special interest in the 
development of Boulogne’s deep-sea harbor. 
taken to foreshadow a desertion 
of Cherbourg in favor of Boulogne, which 
would enable business men traveling be- 
tween Europe and South America to 
reach their destination more, quickly. 
The Russian government has assigned a 
large sum for the improvement of Rostov 
and an increase in the port’s area. 

Tenders from British and Canadian 
firms are advertised for the breakwater 
at Vietoria harbor. Vera Cruz will short- 
new coaling station. In 


This is 


lv possess a 


South America there has just been 
launched at Puerto Cabello a steel dock 
vails at Pernambuco in connection with 


Great activity pre- 
Port construction 


of American build. 
the new harbor works. 
has been in for some time at 
San Antonio and Valdivia, Chile, not to 
mention the new works at Valparaiso. 

Among adjuncts to harbor works is the 
erection of a port granary at Glasgow 
for the loading and discharge of grain 
to ships at the quay. In New Zealand 
there is under consideration a system of 
lighthouses, special attention being given 
to the Three Kings Islands which lie 
directly in the track of shipping between 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Meanwhile the Gulf of Mexico is like 
a big department store before the rush 
hour, so busy is the scene .at ports in 
anticipation of the opening of the Panama 
Canal. One noticeable feature is the pos- 
sibility of the water-front extension at 
Galveston, Mobile, and Pensacola. That 
conditions, in fact, compare so. favorably 
with those ten years ago is largely due 
to the perfection of suction dredges. 


progress 


Why Thunder Sours Milk 


Iv is universally known that milk turns 
sour after a thunder-storm. This has 
been attributed to the large quantity of 
ozone Which is liberated by the electricity 
in the air. The experiments of Professor 
Trillat in Paris do not confirm’ that 
theory. He has established that atmos- 
pheric depressions cause putrefying gases 
—normally quiescent—to rise to the sur- 
face of certain substances, and in = sup- 
port of his theory points out that odors 


of all sorts are more permeating after 
storms. ‘These atmospheric depressions 


accelerate the decomposition of gases and 
tend to liberate them. Hence lactic fer- 
ment is produced. Professor Trillat has 
made many experiments with diverse sub- 
stances under varying pressures and has 
observed that when the barometer is low- 
est (during storms, ete.) the decomposi- 
tion of gases is most rapid. 


Trousseaux 


In ancient Greece the trousseaux were 
made by all the women of the bride’s 


house. Later the Merovingian chiefs ex- 
acted that their brides should come to 


the marriage bringing all their posses- 
sions. When the daughter of the 
seigneur of Covey married, her trous- 
seaux, or “trousses,” ineluded “nine 
servitors, thirty liegemen, a chaplain, 
and an astrologist.” The customs of the 


seigneurs evolved popular“ fashions.” 
and, high and low, the women multi- 


plied their garments and the fashions of 
them. 

Under the Empire the trousseau was 
composed of jewels, lace, fine underwear, 
bonnets, and veils. 
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MR. HO. “I lost my balance as the street car started to-day and sat 
right in a monkey’s lap.” 

MRS. HO. ‘Oh! I hope you apologized.” 

MR. HO. ‘No; it was too late, but I’m going to send a wreath.” 
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HAS STOOD 
THE TEST 
OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Hoffman Mouse 


Facing Madison Square, New York 
(BROADWAY and TWENTY-FOURTH STREET) 
ALEXANDER MacDONALD, Manager 


This new, fireproof building is a model of modern convenience. 
Rooms, from $1.50; with bath $2.50 and up. 
both permanent and transient guests. 


European plan. 
Ideally located. A favorite with 
The famous 


finfiman Gouse Restaurant 


continues to be maintained at the highest standard. 


Albemarle Hotel 


Madison Square West, New York 
A reputation for many years for quiet comfort, In the heart of New York’s shopping and amuse- 
good management and excellent cuisine, a reputa- ment districts; all the desirable features of modern 
tion enhanced under its new management. hotel life; convenient to all lines of travel. 














You Remember FOREST anoSTREAM! 


The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 
Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 











| Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 127 Franklin St., New York | 
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Thunderstones and Aerolites 


Ir was not until the eighteenth century 
that science was convinced that stones 
and metals fall from outer space. The 
British Museum has now a collection of 
more than 550 meteors, the fall of more 
than half of which was observed by au- 
thentic witnesses. 

Meteorites are composed of various 
minerals; an aerolite is of stone forma- 
tion. The minerals most frequently found 
are iron, nickel, magnesium, calcium, 
silicon, aluminium, and phosphorus; there 
are also copper, cobalt, antimony, chro- 
mium, manganese, tin, sodium, and vana- 
dium. Occasionally there are traces of 
gold, silver, platinum, and lead. No ele- 
ment unknown to our earth has been 
discovered. 

Previous to such scientific acceptance, 
it was a popular belief that thunder- 
storms are sometimes accompanied by the 
fall of stones. This belief prevailed es- 
pecially in Scotland. Science disproved 
this to its own. satisfaction, but not to 
the entire peasantry of some country- 
sides. The meteors are not the so-called 
thunderstones. The latter, as found in 
the British Isles, were proven to be of 
two sorts: first, prehistoric stone imple- 
ments; second, belemnite, which is a 
contribution to geology from the pre- 
historic cuttlefish. Belemnites are as 
long as twelve inches, tapering like a 
spear-head; and, by the way, the Greek 
“Belemnon” means a dart or javelin. 
Scottish folklore has given various names 
to these curious objects—viz., thunder- 
stones, elf shots, devil-fingers, and bot 
stones. 

Having no record of their Stone Age 
ancestors, some of the country folk at- 
tributed the flint arrow-heads to magical 
workshops of contemporary activity. In- 
deed, there was no lack of testimony te 
the effect that a wanderer from fairy- 
land had cast the missile. Some persons 
went so far-as to claim themselves vic- 
tims of such elfish marksmanship, aver- 
ring that they had found the flints in 
their clothing after feeling a slight shock. 
There was no wound because these elf 
shots caused internal mischief without 
injury to the skin. Elaborate incanta- 
tions were recited for the relief of the 
sufferer. Flint is the material from 
which the prehistoric warrior fashioned 
many of his weapons. As these stones 
give forth sparks when struck, that fact 
was considered circumstantial evidence of 
their having fallen during a lightning 
storm. 





Insurance Against Rain 


Tue famous insurance company, Lloyds, 
has recently established insurance against 
the effects of bad weather for the benefit 
of tourists who in spring and summer 
make excursions in the south and west 
of England. These policies are called 
“rain policies” and are divided into 
four classes—A, B, C, and D. Tourists 
taking policies of the A class have to 
pay five dollars weekly during the jour- 
ney, but in exchange receive forty dollars 
weekly for each week that has rainfall 
for more than two days. The “rainy 
days” are considered by the policies of 
the A ard B class to be those in which 
the rainfall registers more than five milli- 
meters of rain in twenty-four hours, but 
the assured does not collect on the A 
policy even though it may pour for two 
days in the. week, unless the rainfall on 
a subsequent day registers the above 
stated amount. With the B policy the 
assured collects even though it rain but 
one day in the week, but since the proba- 
bilities of this are much greater than in 
the cases covered by the other policies 
the rates are higher and the amount re- 
covered relatively less; The C and D 
policies offer diverse combinations under 
the basis already indicated. 





Rose Perfume from Paraffin 


PARAFFIN does not figure in the cate- 
gory of perfumes, but recent investiga- 
tions show that it may: figure in the 
category of odors. However absurd it 
may seem, it is certain that essence of 
roses may be manufactured from it. The 
profits offered by this industry are evi- 
dent at once if one considers that the 
pure essence of roses is sold at forty 
cents a drop for the best. As the essence 
is fully as popular as it is expensive, the 
majority of the preparations that are 
seld in the name of “essence of roses ” 
are nothing but imitations and not al- 
ways good ones. The latest product was 
discovered by accident on the congealing 
of paraffin with liquid air. As_ the 
paraffin solidified it was observed that 
there floated over its surface an unknown 
liquid containing a new perfume. This 
perfume whén refined was to all intents 
and purposes “essence of roses.” Besides 
the essence of roses, other perfumes have 
been obtained bya special process. 


























Beauty and 


the J acobin 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


AUTHOR OF “THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN” ETC. 


A brilliant story-drama, told al- 
most exclusively in dialogue, with 
the incisive wit and sentimentally 
audacious appeal of the famous tale, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

The plot shows an ingenuity 
worthy of a French dramatist; char- 
acter is portrayed through dialogue 
with a dazzling cleverness that 
makes us think of Dumas—but al- 
ways the traits of the author’s own 
genius—his American sense of hu- 
mor and genuine, untheatric feeling 
—are the most potent factors in the 
charm of this characteristic Tark- 
ington tale. Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN,” ETC. 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a 
new heroine—two Margaret Deland 
treats which make the perfect holi- 
day book for reading or giving. By 
way of good measure, this story is 
located in old Chester. Phillippa is 
the girl—an old-fashioned _ little 
thing, full of pleasant silences and 
soft gaiety and simple, startling 
truth-telling. Her father is a re- 
ligious fanatic, and her lover is the 
orthodox village parson whose un- 
conscious affection for Phillippa is 
most skilfully portrayed. The par- 
son’s wooing of Phillippa is quite 
the quaintest and most charming 
story Mrs. Deland has yet por- 
trayed. Illustrated. 

Cover in colors, $1.00 net. 


Prayers for 





By JOHN MARTIN 


In this book everything that ar- 
tistic taste and careful manufacture 
could do has been done to give a 
fitting setting to these prayers for 
little minds and hearts. There is a 
gentle understanding in them which 
teaches and spiritualizes in a direct 
personal way the little mind just 
unfolding to the things which make 
for character. 

Illustrated in colors. Decorated in 
black-and-white. Two editions: 

Cloth, $1.25 net; Leather, $2.00 net 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


AUTHOR OF 
“A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE, 


> 46, 


TAMA,” ETC. 


Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
human story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son forms a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.00 net. 











our 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD WIVES TALE, ETC. 


No English writer since Thackeray has been welcomed 
to the United States with such spontaneous enthusiasm 
as Arnold Bennett. All doors were opened to him. 
He saw more in a comparatively brief visit than most of 
us see in a lifetime. 

Gifted with unique powers of observation and a keen 
sense of humor, Mr. Bennett has written a book of 
impressions far more interesting than the ordinary novel. 
Although he has lived in nearly every European country 
he finds the United States in many ways the most wonder- 
ful of all. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West, all come 
in for their share of his sane and charming appreciation. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
text. With many illustrations by Frank Craig. 

Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Lark WalM-=Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a 
strange and unfixed life is like no other biography the 
world has known. It is as full of fun and humor and 
rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain him- 
self, and as diversified—for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical Fate 
that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and 
failure and success in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was 
a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the foot- 
steps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 
America; and four years of the time the two—he whose 
biography was to be written and he who was to write it— 
lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given 
to the work, only he who reads may say. A few chapters 
published in Harper’s Magazine gave some hint of this 
delightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there 
is no false hero-worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine 
makes clear his fixed purpose “‘to write history rather 
than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library 

Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. Also Octavo, in the Uniform 

Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 


In the 


Courts of Memory 


By Madame L. de 
HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Here are some intensely fascinating reminiscences of 
an American woman who was an appreciated guest at 
the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those 
whom the world had counted great. The reader is 
introduced to a crowd of celebrities of all ranks and every 
degree of eccentricity. Violent and picturesque scenes 
of the commune are graphically reproduced, and the 
subsequent part of the narrative, dealing with experiences 
in London and Cuba, overflows with interesting and novel 
observations. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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«Charge Te 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


AUTHOR OF “EBEN HOLDEN,” 
“KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE,” ETC.” 
iT % bd e 
Charge It” is a genial, merry 


satire, full of the keen wit of the 
Honorable Socrates Potter. Its 
seventeen chapters are so many 
waves of merriment and every wave 
breaks into laughter—wholesome, 
hearty laughter—the laughter of 
conviction. 


“Charge It” hits most of the 
glaring follies of to-day and hits 
them hard, but in a kindly spirit. 
Like “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” it 
will have an effect on the life of the 
time. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 





The Maker of 
Rainbows 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


AUTHOR OF “AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE” 


Here are a poet’s fancies set forth 
in charmingly simple prose, full of 
that warmth of feeling that is part 
of the author’s own personality. 
Mr. Le Gallienne understands the 
art of writing fairy-tales and fables 
just as he understands verse-writ- 
ing, and he does all three with a dis- 
tinctive touch. To the charm of 
rich description he adds an unusual 
talent for expressing truth sym- 
bolically. Each tale strikes a deli- 
cate chord of sentiment. 

Illustrated in colors by Elizabeth 


Shippen Green. Cover in full 
color. Octavo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 








lobby 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


q “A bonny, sperity bit dog is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.” —Den- 
ver Times. {{ “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 
| “The pathetic little story of 
‘Greyfriars Bobby’ is a very touch- 
ing one and Eleanor Atkinson has 
told it in wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion.” — Baltimore 
Sun. 
With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


For Love of 
Mary Eien 


ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


The heart of the grown-up—for 
whom this book is intended—will 
respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty 
and devotion to her friend. To be 
sure, Susan is scarcely six, but there 
is the beauty of the ages in her 
matter-of-fact idea of service, and 
reading these pages will bring happy 
moisture to the eye. 


Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $.50 net. 
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Gentlemen Everywhere 


Named in Honor of a Prince 
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